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PREFACE . . 

^u^^f Seventeenth -Strategy for Peac^bnference corftinued 
Tttestanrey Foundation^sseriesof annual meetings dedicated toa 
re^valuation of U.S. foreign policy. Eighty-five participants from a 
wide spectrum of disciplines convened to discuss six timely and 
jmpo/tant issues within the general theme of "Arms Limitation and 
Disarmament." 

, ^^fJi^^^ Conference to Plan a Strategy for Peace was held, in 
June 1960, to involve leaders In government and the protes$ions. 
throughout the United States in a searph for a more enlightened 
and forward-looking foreign policy. * ^ 

The format of this Conference has beeh an Informal off-the- 
record exchange of ideas and opinions. No time has been spent in 
presenting or debating prepared papers or positions. No effort has 
been exerted to,achieve consensus where difference of ODinlon 
h^s been evident. ^ *^ . 

' Each ^rqap report was prepared by the rapporteur to state the' 
qssence-^f discussions. Reports were reviewed^ by group 
participant^ and finally revised by the rapporteur reflecting' 
participams^ comments durtng/the review session. As participants 
dicf not review t*ie reports of other groups, the reports do not 
necessanly reflect the views of all members of the conference. ' 

Government offlcials-4ak<ng part in the Conference are in no 
w^ committed to anyposftion or. findlngs^of the. discussion 

greyps. ' ^ ♦ , . 



^^^^^ expressed in this repoiS are not necessarily the views of 
The Stanley Foundation. * • . « 

^ This report Is distributed in the hope that it will stimulate $tudy 
research and education in the field of foreign relations. We urde 
that references to, or duplication or distribution of, the contents of 
this report be given proper acknowledgement. ' ■ 

the Stanley Foundation" ' , 
Stanley Bulldihg 
. ' * ' Muscatine, Iowa 52761, U.S.A. 
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/ For the spventcenth time we coAvene a Strategy for P6ace 
Conference, W the fifleenth time here at Airhe House. Each prior 
c^Sicc has dealt wfth several issued related to a U.S foreign policy 
better suited^to the management of global problems affecting a viable 
' strategy forpeace. This year we focuS upon the issu<i of Arms Limitation 
and Disarm^ent; Tkis emphasis is consistent with, our histon«tl 
battem, anns control" and disarmament having been one of the 
•dSSon topics at each prior conference. Undoubtedly the major 
contributions of this series of conferences have occurred in the area of 
■arms control. ' . ^ ^ ,. 

Concentration here upon ar^is- limitaUon and disarmameffi) 
however, has more than historical justificati&n. Tht'time to halt apd 
' reverse the ever spiralling ?nd widening arms race is l^ng overdue.. It is 
* sheer madness to allow it to run on unrestrained, madness Whether 
viewed .from the standpoint of economics,, security or global 
cooperation. . ^ . . 

"Soendine $300 bilUon anpually. upon- the worlds rfihtary 
estabU^en%- over $3 triflion ^960 - makes no economic 
sftlise with so^many unfunded domestic ajid glabal needs. Military 
eJbenditures n^' rival the aggregate the world community spjds for 
e^cation, and are nearly.twice the e^nd.tures on health and,d^arf . 
the $15 iiUion channeled to' foreign econqjnic aid and the "lere SI - 
billion tf inumational peacekeeping. Unfortunately, he $300 bmion 
grows due to expanding nuclear aVsenals, prohferation of nuclear 
. Weapon (apability,. new weapons and mounting transfers of 
conLtioml weapons to developing nations. What mora jusnficatiom 
. is thtri for such ifitense preparation'f* war v/hich all nations avowl^hey 
are determined/to avoid. ♦ • . ,• ^ „e K»;no 

Ekpansion of the arms rz^ is customarily rationalized as being 
essential to national security. Indeed there ,c&n be no other moral Qr 
S Hu tification. But has the «ngoin&arms race tfulyamproyed he . 
. sSv^of the superpowers, the.mTddle po^B or the developing^ 
nSs?? believ^.thaTwe must seriously qu#)n the validity of this^ 

"oo^tesuperpowers gain security from their,6ngoing ^^^^l^^j^^^^ 
■ t6 (Jenylach other number one status'in strategic nuclea/deterrence? 
Mutual deterrence, credited wilh maintaining an ""ea^y P-^^fnlX 
.♦for two decades,-is destined to continue for some time. But are not the 
multiplying. levels of overkill, bigges bdmbs, more sophistic^ed 
?elS sytt^ms and far but exptic weapVns as lAcely to destabilize aS to 
. suen^herdeterrence? Isn't enough enough, ^^^^'^^'^^f'^l^:^^^ ' 
rect)|lition underlying-detente that the nuclear giants dare not loose 
, their nuclear arsenals Aipon each other? 
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The continuing strate^c anns race, with its massive commitments of 
money, technology and human resources, expands the opportunities 
for nuclear^crises," if not disaster, due to.accident, systems failxire, 
inadvertence or miscalculation. Proliferation of nuclear weapons 
broadens the' strategic race, undermines the ^bipolar stalemate and 
multiplies the chances of nuclear crises. ^ 

With more and mote arms in the-lAnds of more and more nations^ 
the probabilities of controvert escalating into armed conflict are 
drastically enlarged.. The temptation to use military threat anc^actionsis' 
mot Ijkely to be generally resisted by govemmen^l leaders Taced with 
actual or perceived challenges or threats from without or the need for 
diversions from t^ubles within. Neither ihe maturity of governments 
nor the stability ofVheir leaders can be counted up on to act with caution 
and prudence. Nor can terrorists possessed of materials for A bombs be 
expected tQ avoid blackmail and violence. 

Such situations become more hazardous when the Soviet Union and 
the United States are locked into the high-tehsion relationships of their 
own arms competition. Moreover the ability of superpoiver influen^:eto 
help resolve conflicts among others diminishes as the political influence 
provided by nuclear weapons fades. The world generally §eems to better 
understand the basic^ concept underlying dete^ite than do the 
superpowers, i.e. that the superpowej:s know they dare not use their 
. §tratepc nuclear weapons. Hence the«credibility of puclear umbrellas 
erodes and nations, presumedly protected by them; are enpoiiraged to 
enlaigOhcir arms. 

The^eleterious, impatt^of ^the arms race upon international 
cooperatioi} is hazardous to the solution of major global-preble^ns 
conftonting the world community. Besides the maintenance pf , peace 
and security, these ^jroblems include: developing peac^fW mSistns of 
resolving controversy, accelerating economic and s^al development, 
reforming the' world economic oJder, coping With unfavorable 
resource/ population balances and enhancing human rights. Successful 
management of th^s^ problems Calls for the utmost of cooperation 
among nations, including willingness to accept miftual restrictions 
upon the use of national sovereignity. ConcentratifJfc upon ^arms 
undermines cooperation.. Real or assumed enemies must beidentifiea. 
Suspicion and antagonisms are generated, often founded upon long- 
standing f6ars, prejudices and hatreds. Moreover, possession of arms 
tends to encourage resort to the threat and use »f force *and other, 
' military approaches to resolve controv^ersy and solve problems • 
Bei^use the time to hah and reverse the arms race has come, a 
change in strategy is needed. Emt)ha$is must be shifted from arms 
control and^litnitation to arms reduction artd disarmament. >Anns 
control'^easures ' of the last two, decades have stabilized mutual 
deterrence and redliccd the probability of use of nuclear weapons. All 
who have helped fashion arms control concepts have contributed to 



national security. But times are changing. Threats to peace and security 
arc nc^longer solely bipolar. Arms control alone is no longer adequate. 
More weapons are not bringing more' security; Arms reduction 
measures are-called for, fashioned as^step^ to ultimate ^general and 
complete disarmament. ' / 

While all nations share responsibility and have a stake in arms 
Teduction, the key to bi^aking the current impasse rests squarely upOn 
the two majcrr nuclear weapon powers, the United States ^jid tlje Soviet 

.*Union. Untillhey fulfill commitments to accelerate reduction of nuclear 
weapons as specifically stated in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty ' 
and as inJerred in various joint statements, progress will be minimal. 

^ Positive action by the superpowers, demonstrating tfteir sincerity to 
reverse the arais'race, could break the logjam. It couldplso foster a new 
xlimate more conducive to negotiating agreements Nir^reduction of 
conventional as well as nucleat weapons, for limiting nuclear 
priiuferation and for creating of regional weapon's free zonei. 

How are the Soviet Umon and the United States to be persuaded to 
more aggressively pursue arms reduction? What could motivate them to 
reverse the afms race* in keeping with the', underlying common 

« un^ierstanding of detente, namely th^t war between these .nuclear giants 
must be avoided?'The basic answer> I believe, is enlightened self interest 
^ economic as well as political — supplemented by mounting public 
opinion from withii) and without their countries. ^/ i 

One of the function^ of this and similar conferenc/Ks is to help 
provide such motivation by identifying common se)fintercsts knd 
influencing public opinion. The topics for our six discussion groups at 
this conference have been chosen because they conmblUe to these ends. 
Juthcrmore, earlV progress in the area of each tonic is crucial to hatting 
and reversing theSamis race and to arms reduc^on and disarmament. 

MULTILATERAL DI>SARMAMENT MEfcHANISMS 

/ ^ 

While the superpowers hold the key to unlocking the barriers to 
nuclear anns reduction, the Whole world has a stake in the process and 
must be involved. Effective multilateral disarmament mechanisms are 
needed to prod the'superpowers and /o deal with i^on-proliferation of 
^ nuclear weapons and reduction of conventional weapons,^ • ^ 
• A sense of 'impasse, futility/and pessimism now dominates 
-multilateral disarmament matters /both in Geneya>ftird New York. T^e 
inadequacies of current mechanisms are evident. Agendas of regular 
sessions of the General Assembly are too^crowded for deliberate 
consideration -of disarmament/matters. While the Conference^oT the 
Committee on Disarmament (ICCD) has produced several arms control 
• treaties it has .neither halted/^ nor reversed the arms race. China and 
France shun ihp CCD. ^ne current interest in fajWoning better 
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multJCateral mechani|rtis reflects in part a growing dissatisfaction with 
U. S^and Soviet leadership in disarmament matters. . ^ 

Many observers advocate an effective forum, involving all nations^ 
fof periodic consideration of disarmanient matters — a world 
disarmament cbnference or special session of the General Assembly as 
•iH^ow proposed for" 1978 — plus a smaller body to negotiate**specifie 
treaties ^ either a ne^y body or a restructured CCD. 

The United States has adamantly opposed botii a World Disarma-' 
ment Conference (WDQ and a restructuring or replacement of CCD. 
Our discussion* group should focus upon* the^ need for improved 
multilateral mechanisms, the desirable process to obtain them, and the 
appropriate U.S. policy regarding -them. / 

••■ ■ ■ • S ' ■ 

] THE FUTURE OF THE ^AEA 

Inspection and verification are inevitablycalled for as,a part of arms 
reduction an^l disa^rniament agro^ments. The International Atomic' 
(Energy Agency (IAEA) has, since its founding in 1957, been concerned 
\^ith safeguards for detecting <}iyersion of nuclear materials for non- 
peaceful purposes. Upon the adoption of the Non-Prolife ration Treaty, 
the IAEA assumed furtiier responsibility for developing safeguards. 
The IAEA has'discharged these responsibilities well. Its background of 
experience sho'uld'prove invaluable as the -world community acts to 
reduce arms and Begin the process of di^rmament. 




Vast expansion- of nu9lear programs around the wo/H raijses 
questions about the lA^ A. Should its rolebe enlarged beyond detectioo 
of diversion? Should it undertake functions of control and regulatfon? 
How might the IAEA relate io regional cooperative efforts in nuclear 
matters including energy and reprocessing centers?* What expansion 
and restrticturiog is needed for the IAEA of t^onrow? In short, what is 
the IAEA's future regarding inspection and detection related to arms 
•reduction and disarmament? ^ ' ^ M 

^The compatibility of the TAEA's other role, (ne" promotion of 
peaceful use$ o£ atomic energy, also warrants examinatiom. Xs there 
merit in separating these promotional and educational roles from those 
of inspection and verification? U.S. actipn sekirating the regulatory 
and operational functiong^of the o|^ Atomic ^Energy Commission is 
cited by some as an argument for dividing the I>^EA. , 

Continued strong suppprt of the IAEA by the United States and 
other advanced nuclear nations is crucial to the future of the lAEi^* 
How is it to be assured? 

r » • 
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' aAlT/NtaOTIATINQ PROCESS 

Continued and intensified negotiation between the "United States 
apd the Soviet Union are obviously crucial to arms limitation and 
•disarmament. How may U.S. .procedures 'for these important 
negotiations be improved? This is the qtiestion posed to our discussion 
group*. ^ 

Executive versus Congressional relations are onp facet of these 
negotiations deserving attention. How should decisions on what to* 
negotiate be made? Should not Congress "have greater input in order to 
provide balance to Pentagon postures and to fi^ilitate executive' 
accountability? ' • 

Is the current degree of secf ecy surrounding^S ALPfully warranted? 
, Qne byproduct of excessive secrecy is the lessening of the,traditional ' 
•role of the news media in maintaining a better informed and* more 
involved citizenry; A related fac^r is the handicapping oF efforts of 
NGOs to contribute input on arms limitation matters, an inp^t that 
could be most valuable. 

While proposals to improve SALT negotiation must take into 
account Soviet reactions, we should not be timid in seeking more 
effective approaches. Too much is' at stake. The process needs to be 
speeded up and broadened. Continuing advance dialogue on strategic 
matters — as distinguished from negotiation — might help. How useful 
are the "hedging** and "bargaining chip" approaches? What greater roje 
should be given to nongovernmental exchanges and contads? 

The need, in short, is a more effective, active, and rapid negotiating 
process if the two superpowers are to lead the way inarms reduction and 
disarmament and live up'to^the commitments and* implications of 
detente. Until there, is dramatic change, SALT will remain the lowest 
common denominator of the world community's efforts to halt and 
reverse the arms race. 

, INTERNATlOKlAL PLUTOMI^M MANAGEMENT 

Because plutonium is used to manufacture nuclear explosives, 
gxpvnng stocks throughout the world wlierever nuclear reac'^ors operate 
are a mounting thre^Mp^peace and security. Diversion'of pjutonium 
allows nations to make nuclear weapons or so called^peaceful nuclear 
explosives (PNEs). Theft by terrorists raises a horrifying specter. The 
threat grows greater every day as more and niore reactorsare activated. ' 

Six countries now have exploded nuclear bonibs or PNEs; eleven 
others reportedly want to develop such capability and one or two may 
already have it. The IAEA estimates that the number of reprocessing 
plants able-te^nvert spent uraniun^to weapons-strength plutonium 
will triple to 17 in the next decade. By 1990 reactors in developing 



countries alone will be generating annually' sufficient plutonium for 
3,000 small atomic bomba. 

Hence, intelligent and.effective plutonium management is crucial to 
arms reduction and disarmament. Guidelines for U.S. policy are urgent. 
The»United Stajes as an advanced nuclear supplier should be supplying 
stronger leadereJtlp. What should be^our nuclear export policy? How 
can we stimulate adequate cooperation among the several nuclear 
supplier nations? Should plutonium be used as fuel in the .current 
generation of reactors and if so, how should this use be licensed and 
controlled? What should be the U.S. posture regarding multinational 
r^^onal nuclear centers? Ahswers are needed to these and related 
* questions. ^ ' . - . ' 

National guidelines jand policies, however, are only the beginning 
because plutonium management is^ap international problem.' Pendinjg 
U.S. decisions .will have vital ahd direct impact on international 
njanageme^it of plutonium. The supplier nations that must be involved 
have held secret meetings in' London overjhe last year and'a half, but 
little is known of th^ outcome of their discussions. 

Participation of developing nations is equally important and often 
overlooked. They perceive nuclear energy as essential to their 
development both for the generation of electrical energy and for 
'•plowshare'* type peaceful uses/ Unless they are intimaifilj^niyolved in 
the dialogue shapiijg policies for plutonium management, they cannot, 
be expected to cooperate with the nuclear supplier nations. 

THE DE*Mil!rrAPlZATll({a OP OUTER SPACE 

Contrary to the common assumption within the TJnited* States, the 
1967 Outer §pace Treaty, ratified by some 70 nations, including the 
United States and the Soviet Union, does not prevent military uses of 
outer space. Although it prohibits placing nuclear weapons in orbit, 
both'the superpowers are using outet^pace militarily and are perfecting 
additional hardware'fof this purpose. 

Outer spape remams available for transient ICBMs carrying nuclear 
weapons. Satellites are used as early warning ^sterns to detedt missile 
launches, as pontrols to iniprove missile accuracy, for surveillance of 
ground troop and missile deployments, and for gathering ^ther^ 
intelligence. Reportedly both superp(!^ers are rushing development of 
space, hardware'capable of destroying satellites and incoming*miSsiles,- 
whik in outer space. Space shuttles, having* military potential, are 
» scheduled to be operational soon. ( 

Qb^dously cohsidera'tion of d^-militarizatioh or outer space is timely 
before this final frontier is irrevocably committed.to military purposes. 
.The current^tatus and the trends of military usage, as well as the 
, provisions of the 1967 Treaty, would seem proper points of departure. 
Projection into the future should reveal the need for further treaty 



provisions to halt the arms race in outer space. Consideration of the 
appropriate role of the, United Nations and the superpowers could aid 
the formulation of fimher U.S. policy regarding outer space. 

One caution see'ms appropriate. Satellite systenls fojr detection of 
missile launphes and gathering ijitelligence have a peaceful purpose too*. 
They now hcflp stabilize, nuclear deterrence and they can help verify 
^.performance of future arms limitation and disarmament agreements. 
This factor deserves careful consideration informulation ofouter space 
policy. , 

WEAI^NS LIMITATION IN THE MIOpLe EAST 

- For a generation the Middle East has been a trouble spot embroiled 
in repeated wars and violence interspersed with uneasy armed truces. 
Direct confrontation between the superpowers engaged jn supplying - 
arms and miiit^rry assistance to the countries of the ^rea has often 
seemed imminent. Hopefully a tenuous settlement may evolve in the ' 
foreseeable futyrc/ whether through a step-by-step approach,^a la 
Kissinger, atmidtinational conference or some other procedure. 

" Buf will such a settleiJient bring stability and peace to this troubled . 
area or merely provide another uTneasy interlude J)etwQen wars? Many 
observers 'bcjieve the answer depends in part upon what arms control 
and arms limitation agree ments accorhpany or fo\lo>^ the settlement. 
Can prolongwl peace and security prevail with.current programs of. 
expanding anp^ments? Massive transfers of conventional armaments 
to the ^untrics of 'the* Middle. East and nearby ^Persian^GuJf area 
continue.* Israel is pijesumed to have quclear weapons and other 
countries are undoubtedly moving toward nuclear weapon capability. 
Can a tinder-box be made safe by injccting.the tools of war, however 
balanced? , ^ 

. Hence the importance of examining the potential for area arm^ 
limitation control policies and agreenlents, even though it be a difficult 
and complex assignment.'Dare reliance be'placed on military balance? 
If not, what coiwentional and nuclear arms agre.ements^re desirable? 
Possible? How could they be negotiated? Shoufd they be a part of an 
ovchill settlement? What roles would be appropriate for the United 
States, the' Soviet Union, and the 'United* Nations in negtitiatiffg; 
implementing aniguaranteeiijg agreements? Answers to sucH qudstipns 
could be ujeful in cooling this hot spot. 

CONCLUSION 

^n closing, I voice a, nAoyntirig frustiition, and indeed a growing 
anger, thatTmy government continues to fuelfhe mad momentum of the 
arms race.* We are sjill over-reacting to the threat of communism. We 
respond too quickly to the alarms sounded bylhe Pentagon and echoed 
by other vested interests of the military-industrial complex. We ate 
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swept along by politically inspired emotional appeals that we must be 
number oner We allow those who dare to challenge our military policies 
to 'be branded as fuzzy-minded or unpatriotic. • - - * 

Sudi attitudes^ matched by comparable ones in the Soviet Union, 
maintain the pressures that keep the arms race going. Step by step, with 
, a suspicious eye pn each other, these two nuclear giants strive to match, 
if not outdo; each others weaporiry. And where they lead others seek to 
follow with conveoticmal, if not nuclear, weapon's. 

I want the Unked States to be jiumber one — number one in facing 
,iip tolhe realities of the nuclear age anH the growing interdepehdence of 
^ both 'the nations of the world and the glob^ problems confronting 
\tfiem. Leadership in. such a' competition must start with both 
rccognitiori^nd acceptance of the concept that the use of military power 
can no longer be considered acceptable as thp ultimate instrument'bf the 

foreign poh*cies of major powers. Nor can militar>' poWer be considered 

' ?smble security device for lesser powers: Hence, if we want to be 
, humlw OM^in the race of reality, we must focus upon the develqphie^it 
of altehttw methods to assure international peace and securit)^ This 
calls f6r compulsory me^ns to peacefully resolve controversies betVeen 
nations and their nationals plus globaMnstitutions and mechanism's to' 
prbtect nations from intervention and to assure no*nviolent expression 
of theif rights »of self-determination.'' 

Arms reduction now, and later s^me form of general and complete 
djsarmameht, have a chicken and egg relation to U.^. policy and 
programs facing up to the realities of the nuclear age and growing 
interdependence. Disarmament progress must parallel the development 
t)f alternate systems assuring peace and security: thfe one stimulating the, 
other, fielicvfiig, however, that checking lani reversing thfe arms race is" 
tlie place to start, I trust that oiKdeliberatipns here wiH^contribute tS^ 
this end. ^ • " '^-^ , * j 

Finally, I urge all who share my frustr^ions and aiger to intensify, 
your efforts to convince dpinipn-shapers^a decisioif-makers that a 
ihajor^'shift in U.S. foreign policy is urgently needed. Achievement of 
arms reduction ^d disarmament, and associated alternatives to assure 
'peace and security,^ must become working precepjts rather than ajofty' . 
.aspiration for the fulure. Only then will our nation fiace realities artd^: 
respond fullylo our henjage. Only then.haye we a chance t© avoid, 
bequeathing to our children and grandchildren VhftzardcAis over-armed 
war-oriented world,. Only then will we devise an eiRWQs strategy for 
peace. - . > * 



. Tliis grbup met te consider the adequacy of multiJateral dis- 
armament mechanisms and to make suggestions for their improvement. 
Several .members pointed out that while the'existing machineiy has 
■imperfections, it is not clear that different mechamsms would have . 
ensured greater progreslSh the atms control field. Nevertheless, it was 
gcneraUy considered important to do everything possible to improve 
the machinery. There was general concern that the negotiating process 
is not able to cope with the rapid pace of the arms race, and the mere 
tink^ng with the machinery cannot close the gap. _ 

Five components of the.disarmamtjnt m«?chanism were identified: 
(1) information-; (2) study; .(3) deliberafiom (4)\negotiation; and (5) 
follow-up. Our examination focused on itertigP) and (4). 

. MECHANISMS AND OBJlCnVES 

Some members felt that if progress in limiting armaments was less 
than satisfactory, it was,duerather to a lack of pohtical willAan to the 
inatlequacy o| existing machinery. But Whose political will? Is it that of 
thcjeaders of a few major powers or is the problem broader and deeper? 
With proper leadership, pubUc opinion couldJ)e aroused, many lelt, 
and could be translated into |)olitical- will. ^ 
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It was also suggested that to get at the heart of these questions o)ie 
-^^JSII^^J^rj ^^^^ obstacles that stand in the way of mok 
^pid progress in disarmament. One obstacle cited was the insufficieni 
understandmg of thc'relatibptfhip between arms limitation and nationS 
sccunty: tljcr^.are many who do not see that the former can be a legitf- 
mate tool of the latte'r.-Other participants pointed to the complexity of 
disarraaraiint issues. Different ; countries have different weapons 
systems, afnd various kinds of asymmetries are present, giving rise to 
prpbteins^ofqomiwrability.- There are numerous technical problems to^ 
overcomd of which the problem of verification is just one example 
Even leac ers who^ eager for rapid progress 'face difficult problemsat 
home ^s Well as abroad . ' 
- . ^lome members pointfed out that disarmament mechanisms play 
importarit roles in addition to negotiation. One was an overall 
rationaliiing and legitimating function where a central mechanism' 
would act ^ a clearinghouse for the activities of the various negotiating 
forums. j Another was an,- informational Wfion lor governments 
participating jn discussions and negotialions. 

The Question of the jationship betWn mechanism and objectives 
w^ tkxse^: yn^t was .Wie machinery for? Are the objectives clearly 
defined and widely agr^ed?« It was suggested that' Tor the limited 
, objecuves which are presently pursued, the machinery is perhaps 
adequate; if the objective^ are broadened then new mechanisms should 
be senously considered. ' ; 



A;8PECfAU SESSION , 

The group paid consiflerable attention to the convening of a Special 
Session the U.N. General Assembly on disarmament. The idea of a 
Special Sessipn was revived at the Non-Aligned Foreign Mitii'ster 
goirferenjce m Lima, Peni, in August 1975, and was endorsed by the 
Fifth Suipmit Conference of the Non-Aligned States at Colombo-, Sn" 
Lanka, August 1976. 

There was general agreement in tbe group that a Special Session is 
^^^i^'^^^**^^^^^ 1978.A view was expressed thatthe convening. ^ 
of-* Spiral Session should not prejudice the holding of a World " 
Disarmament Conference. And it was stressed by several members that 
every effort'should be'riiade so that the Special Session would not ! 
simply duplicate what the General Assembly and its First Comthittce 
arc dwng' in their annual debates on disarmament. 

Soiled membMs suggested that the agenda for a Speci|il Segsi'^^ 
might Aiclude the following items:. . ^ 

1.. assessment of the^ current situation, 

2. corisideratioh of basic principles,. 

3. consideration of a program of actioii Specifying priorities and 
recommendations, 
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4.* a review of disarniament njechanisms. 
The importance of the role of public opinion in disannament was again 
emphasized in the context of the Special- Session, and it was suggested, 
that this question should be made the fifth item on the agenda. 

• Elaborating on the varioils items of this proposed agenda, the 
following suggestions were n;iade: 

1. Assessment of the situation should be in.the broadest terms, and 
. should not be restricted to current activities of existing U.N. dis- 
^ armament mechanisms. ' '\ * ' 

2. The work on basic guidelines and objectives should take account 
of the principles embodied in^the McCloy-Zorin agreement of 
1961. It should include such considerations as the relationship 
between national security and disarmament, and balance in arms 
limitation. ^ '<? 

*3. It was pointed out that in calling for a program of action the 

* . Special Session would follow tho example of other recent world 

conferences. Preparations for the Special Session should §ive 
careful consideration", t,o the Comprehensive Program for 
/ Disarmament discussed in the General Assembly in 1970. 
4. In reviewing disarmament mechanisms, th€fe coulcf be included-^ 
" / such issues is the convocation of a World Disannament Confer- 
ence (WPC), and the adequacy of the disarniament mechanisms 
for the task they face 
Not everyone was satisfied with this agenda. There were some who 
would lik^ the Special Session to be a genuine forum for concluding and 
endorsing negotiations on such issues, as nuclear testing, :a regime Of' 
non-proliferation, the prohibition if indiscriminate weapons, the non- 
use of force, and the prohibition of new weapons of mass destruction. 

U.S. participants recalled the successful role of the United States 4t 
the Seventh Special Session and suggested that the forthcoming session • 
offers an opportunity for U.S. initiatives promoting disarmatneiit 
objectives. It was specifidSlly suggested th&t arms control officials 
tl^roughout the government be directed to give planning fot the SpeciaL 
* Session *^ a high priority. Moreover, Congress should request the 
Executive Branch to present possible proposals in time' for public 
hearings and Congressional recommendations. U.S. non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs)'and expcrtsi, have a nnique opportunity to 
organize their efforts to play a consultative and educational role in 
advance of the Special Session, as well as during the Session, with othef 
NGOs. . . ^ 

It was urged tljEintefdepartmental, planning should result 'in a, 
program of selecte^easures for the reduption of conventional as well 
as nuclear armaments. Finally it -was urged that the U>.S. govemmerit 
could' create a favorable atmosphere for both the session and its 
aftermath by carrying out practicable unilateral measures. ' , 
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- Many felt that the preparations for tfk Special Session shc^idd give 
. due attention to the li^agc^bctwcdh disarmament and development. 
They pointed out th^t reductions iathe rissourcSes being directed into the 
♦arms race could make possible ^!ie allocation of greater resources to 
. deal with the urgent problems/of poverty and economic and social 
. development abroad as '^Yfell as at home. ^ > v ' ' . . 
Thete was consensus in the group on the need for adequate 
preparation for* the SpjiciaJ Session. A ILN. preparatory committee 
should be established ti-work out a concrete, agenda^ for the Session^, 
The hope^was ej^pressed that the committee could focus its attention on 
the substantive preparations for the, Session' There was some 
^disagreement whether majority vote or consensus would be the Ijest way 
• * of proceeding in the Session.* ' • - ' . J 

There were several other suggestions aimed at; enhancing the 
; effectiveness of tl^e Speoi^^ession^and its preparation;'; , 

1^ every effort snpuld be made in the preparation.^nd gpnduct of the 
Spfecial Session to encourage active participation of all states; 
^5, studies should .be commissioned in advance.A)f* the^S^ial 
- J ,^ Session both from the U.Nl Secretajftat.and outride experts, and 
, ' ^ \^ the Sccrete^iat should^ be ^rtrep'gthCT . 
./ ; /l^*. thcjrt shoujB be an ex^licitVpI^e,m',tKe Special Session not only for 
... " I|fcpsJ)ut'also fdr thPse researchinstitutions which, by virtue of 
1/ . f f ' wir 'exp^ise and ^actiyitieS' in the disarmament field, could 
\ < Xi^X§J m^rially contribute to its success. \ , 

f- 1 M f Finally, it was generally recognized that there was both Apolitical 
i )* [ fr^^ psychological difference between the Special Session arid a WDC, 
-i^the former having nlore modest objectives. While some members still 
I '\ prcferted a WD^ over a Special Session, the prospects for convening, 
r j*-^r^^!ihe,|prmer iir^fie hear future, in light of the continuing opposition of 
two major poW€^ Were considered at best li^qertain. 

' I NEGOTWTWC^MACHINCRY V . . 

In considering the relatipnship between machinepfahd obi^tiv es, 
" the question was raised', whether' a single negotiating forum is his\ for 
dealing with the numerous and complex issues and opportunities Ve 
1 , face. There wasaconsensusthitwhiletheConferenceoftheCommittee^ 
on Disarmament (CQD) was not a perfect mechanism for negotiations, '"^ 
it haSf, done a usefuljpb in several areas, it has recently prdVed to be 
relatively flexible, aftd it is capably of adjusting to changing needs. The 
] CCD embodies, so to speak, the step-by-step approach of negotiating a 
. series of Specific ^rnis control measures; but it was suggested that a 
--'broader effoft to halt the arms race is needed. - 
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At an earlier stage, the work on . General and Complete . 
DisarmamentCGCD) represented this broader effort. CCD continues 
to be the official ultimate goal, but doubt was expressed by some on the 
usefulness of renewed attempts to draft a srngle comprehensive GCU 
treaty. Rather, it was felt by, many participants, the international 
commtmity should 'raise its sights fromihe step-l)y-step approach, 
. attacking our problems on a broad front, and yet in detail — taking up 
the task of ^negotiating practi^ble, near-term but mbaningful 
limitations "and reductions/ for each of .the weapons systems, 
deployments; ^nd other elements which together pake up the vast, 
dangerous, and wasteful enterprise We call the arms race. " 

To reflect this approach, it was suggested, we should create a new 
structure qf several negotiating forums, each with a-specifitf, functional 
mandate: nuclear amis and weapons- tests, the trade, in conventional - 
arms, naval construction and deployinent, chemical weapons,etc. The 
cofflpositipn ftf ekch forum could reflect the direct interest of vanous 
countries in that subjefct. Y ' 

This proposal could be carried oiit in at least twodifferent ways. In 
one case the CCD .would be replaced by a cluster of independent 
forumi.^ Altfcmalivdy, functional sub-groups could be estabhshed 
mthin^tjEie CCD i^:». with an, ^prOpriate enlargenieilt of each 
' counties, delegation' The view was expressed that thcvlink between the 
General Assembly and the-CCD should-be strengthened. In any case, a . 
cooEdinating mechanism will be necessary to integrate and i^ationahze 
the' proposs* prct>ared by the functional forums. . 
' The desirability of involving France and -China in disaralamenf 
Work was generally agreed, and the implications of their absence from 
the. negotiating machinery were discussed. Varying views were 
eirorissed -fl!^ what their, participation, if it could be obtained, would 
accomplish, 'especially' in the, near-term: as weU as on how to induce 
them to partifip^te. Some thought that^tlie first step m that direction 
' could be the aboUtion of the U.S.-Soviet ccnchairmanship of the CCD; 
others reidaita skeptical on whpther this wjas the key question, and. 
. ' expressed concern that if pressed too hard the effort to^raw m France 
and CJfiina could be harmful. ^, 

Lioits oii the'most dangerous and destructive of aU weapons are. 
being negotiated bilaterally in sXLT, The suggestion was made that in 
future forums thei;e should be consideration of the relations between 
bilateral negotiations and multilateral disamiament efforts. 

' lliere was some suppbrt that disarmament negjrtiations can benefit 
from close relationship to public opinion through NGOs, research 
institutes, and the press. -Htewd for secrecy should,be balanced by the 
■ 'need for information. A, consultative rel«ition of NGOs tq disarmament 
"discusSibns, if not always negotiatio'ns, should be explored. . 
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. It was observed in connection with ./the need for negotiating 
^ machineiy that while-negotiatcd.disarm^ment agreements aje essential 
. progress to\yard disarmament "cin &Wo be made through initiatives 
taken by individual states.ih the^^pectation of reciprocation, this 
progress tp be ultimately jnstituti<inalized through negotiation. 

It was urged that the Uftij^fd Nations .should be kept fuUy and 
repilarly informed of all disannament negotiations, and thatthe United 
Natiohs should from time to time assess all'discujssions, negotiations 
and treaty reviews, perhaps through a revltalizedlU.N. Disarmament 
Commission or through periodic Special Sessions. 

KEprONAL MMS COMTftOL 

The group considered , the possibility of supplementing global 
negotiations With regional ones. This possibiUty seems to be gainine 
increased attention. . s 

tion. ; y n. . 

. Some participants pointed out that the record on regional arms 
control-is not particularly encoui;aging. Only one significant measure - 
the Latin Amencin Nucjear Free Zone ^ h^s been Successfully ' 
negotiated and hks gathered wide stfppoh. It was suggested that the 
Situation m a pirticular«regiort Jnust be "ripe" and that support from th(f 
major pow«* is usifelfy desirable if a regional negotiation is to make 
rwl progres's. There was concern that regional attempts at arms control 
mght distract from a more inclusive global approach and that the 
citation of a regional forum might freeze rather than unlock a situation 
•§twne participants emphasized the great potentials, of the ongoing 
Vienna negotiations on force.* reductions in Europe, while others 
differed." It was also pointed out that it would be desirable if certain 
regional arms races could be "frozen." ^ 

Despite the problems "involved, most argued that regional arms 
limita^ons could and should be advanced on a pfagmatic basis 
Whertver favorable conditions exist. They maintained that the regional 
an^ global ^approaches should be viewed as complementary, not 
itually exclusive, and as potentially reinforcing each other. 
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• INTROOUCTION 

The-Intemational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was established 
in- 1957'on the initiative of the United States Its 3i-member Board of 
Governors, in which there is no veto,- and its budget, are entirety 
scparatefrom the United Natibnsdthovghitmakesanannu^^^^ 
tteUN General Assembly. 7tt present the IAEA has 110 members. 

Ift suggesting the establi'sftmeirt of ihe IAEA, the United States 
hoped to^st ^e inte&tio^ c|imumty in furthering the purposes 
of Se "Atoms for Beace" pro&m^ particular, tj^meant setUng up 
an international syste^i to safeguard against the di^g«o|i of nuclear 
^ eSrom pea'cefS to militar/purposes. ™sjafeg6^; f,^^""^ 
. "increased in imrortanc^when the Treaty on thfN°""^'u ?S a thi 
\Suclear Weapons (NPT), signed in 1968, ^ssfgned to the IAEA the, 
function ofverifyingtheobUgations of non-nuclear wcMonstates party 

to the Treaty not to divert -their peaceful prografns to weapons 
Dtoduction" or other nucleaf explosive devices. 
* This, assignment represents- one of th6 few instances where an 
oifgaSuon's functions lat^r used to verify a treaty predatcdthe treaty 
itself; there were many benefits fropi this fact. 

'20 . . 



^ ' ,v*J51 5 c!f^ rabout 15 years, the IAEA had developed a 

' V ^ safeguards, and, equally important, wide acceptence of its 

\ Procedores even thoO^h they invol^ the visits of Agen^E 
national nudear facilities and the review of operat e records 
Acceptanceofthisdegree.ofintrusionon;iationalsov^^^^^ 
the reahzation by most of the world's nations of thfdaTg^ of ^uS 

- vnth 64 sfates and approved agreements awaiting entry intb force wiS 
17. some under bilateral arrangements and others unde> the NP-T 
th. TSf A ^^"^ dangers of nuclearweapons proUferation are so great ihat 
• ^o^Mh^^r'^f ^'^^ °f « ^'°^<^ livety debase 

• ?r«e SrbJtht?d^Ir'T''°"^r Ag^^'^y has been a 

. * Sm^ th^ ?^ " ^"'^ P'!*!^" assessment of the way it has 
been used t^us discussiongrgurfSuhd much to criticize and iuch to 
. praise in the context of tfiT^ncy's future. 

r^i^S^T^^'l ^'"^^ ^'^^'^ agreements cover aU but one of the power" * 
reacto^d all^but seven of the rt;search reactors - of a tie whose 
byproducts couM be diverted lo weapons - outside tte nucS 
wea^m states.. la addition::i^ur small reprocess ng' planri^e 
^ mtim^^chmtnt plany^ one fuel-fabric^ibn Lm are ' 

oday. Facihties under construction, on oftler, o?phnSd i^lUdd 

• * ^^^?«Jyt°.th^ scope of the'problem. Projections of r^^^ 

' . ' ?^onhX"°^''^"f^'^ the oft-expressed'concem t^tThSrare 
» . loopholes even for those TaqliUes now under Such rjgimes havd 
.compelled thisfreview of IAEA's future.* ' . - " na.ve^ 
. , Jn adalyziHg the'-capabiUties, both present 'and.future, of the IAEA 

SLrf^' -^^^^'^'^ °f ""Sea,; mteSs Yrom • 

peacefulpurposes to use m weapons or other nu(;lear explosive deS . 
.r this report assun||j^that the prevention of the sprSd of nuS 
' • SSfr''^''n"°^*'r-«hwidespitadacLpto^^^^^^^ 
' * • ^^n t " ^" the -interest of world peace. Those 

* , 4^'I^«?"™P*'°"'h°^^^"'P°i"toutthatthefailureo^ 

? ^wponspowerstoachievesubstantialmeasuresforthecessationofSe 

as dangerous an gbstacl^ to this objective as ^ny lack of prescn7oJ ' 

matonate from-peaceful pi^posds to use in wea^ns. The focus of the 
^ review, however, is primarily 6n tfos latter aspect of the pr^Wem 

aUALITY OF SAFEGUARDS ' 

. The IAEA has a professional staff of about 4«l m,.miv.r« 
headq^rtbrcd in^ienna. Of thesfc, llo Vff ^iLrt^ SSg < 
. .some 76 inspect6rs - are responsible for chcclcing dn the simton' 
f: compliance with regulations designed to deter (a^ hen^ SnO " 
^divetsw, of speaal nuclear materials for use in weapons. "ISy^oS ^ 
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'imder a phUosoi/hy that their ability to havertiuifely detection of any 
* such diversion yk d«cr any such diversion from, taking place. - ^ 
' c .-In judging hL effective thisprogram of timely detection has been^ . 

>anH J£,Umtist recognize at least two ^^^'^^^'^ }'^^;: ^f r^ 
\ n^ust operate, kc first/is that restncUons, imposed in the mme of 
I, ■ tMtioiuOsdverJgntyjSVe rnhibited. and canconUnue to^hibit.IAEA 
%" KSors in Xeir conduct of on-Site surveillance at many ijuclear 
tSSriicfiuirementthatiiXsptictorsbeacce^to^^^ 
A country mayrn»ke it possible to. stall an inswction. And the 
\lr3rlemKrmissipn to cross "atjoaal boun^nes, and for^^^^^ 
•Wttertoe4raplantunder,thecontiplofalo<^lguard,mak^ 
-jSmprise" inspection different in de^ee, rather than in Kind f oin a< , 

inspSon. Some exl<fessed concem^hat restriction of IAEA 
■ 'SeSors^J "straterid points" in a safeguarded facility ol a NPT 
£SS andL discrSioS of a NPT nation to devise its own fluclear- 

- bc^okkeeping system, also serve to I mit the dep^ and 
A iinifonnityXf lAEAinspection^^nd audits under the NPT. Some of us 
■ P^S restrictions as bamers to the effectiveness of a truljiglobal 

" • . I^^Kfy tShSl difficulties alstfWnd in thCway. U.S. sourc^have " 
: ' tfadicaS, for e^ianiple, that for largd. nuclear faci ities inspection 
• |SS:high~aSurance (95%) of detecting diversions of 8kg of 
Soniuniof 25 kg. of contained uranium, per facility, per year. Lesser 
^ CnSof-diverted material would be detected with a propor- 

- &y\we7 probabiUty of detection Ardonn^ of ^^.s n^„g"^ude 
Sowever are roughly the quantities needed io^ma^e a crude nuclear 

; r^JSv^dSdccSto ^ecriticsatleasfthis-Kighassumn^^^^^ 
jwdequate: Howevet, thti may be more than, sufficient to drter a 

■ ^-^otentialdiverter from trying. ' • , . . , .„,-„f .-^ it 

To be sure, no safeguards systemcan be completely foolProoi' 
isthe consensus ainong us that thereis no absolute assurance of IAEA S 
SoSss in limiting Ae dlver«on of .nuclear materials ^ding ^ 
^ proliferation of nuclear weaplns. This fact f^^^^'Z^^t^^^X - 
' . Squarely faced. FoHo pretend ^perfect safeguards are a^hie^blr^^^^ 
SSd the pubUc and disfSrt the realities of prohferation pohtics. 

- Itam)eafsUkely,however,that."absolute"safeguardsarejiotalways 
' .necSSTtd prSde some level of .reasonable deterrence to 

StiSrized diversion, although thi< group felt iU-equipped to as^n 
Cy numeric^ probibilities to such a success rate. We must also r««ll \ 
UEA safeguards^ not the only prbgram? in operation which 
. 2fghrp7o^de Xmati^^^ a diversion; there are national mean^'- 
. Ktaining information. There, are, of course, steps that should be 
« • SLen to improve^the quality of IAEA inspectioite/^These indude 
, S^SriSg SrefficJ^ncy of safeguards we have. The^ i^^ludj a n^^^ 

■ • standards 'fairly and consistently apphed; including, when 
. SS^«ry Tounj^ttie^lock inspection (this doe^ot include light-water 
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^^^T^^^"'^;^^^ P^"*^^' surveillance at facilities 

^tLr^ vulneraUties to nuclear-material diversion, such as 

• Si?,. S",tr' ^""TT" '^^''^'^ b« fueledcontinuously 
vnthout shutdown. It also includes standardized and improved 

XrSs'^f ^^"'^^^'^•"d and better seals and mo'Ss ' 

Sl.^. ' """''f ^ "'"ited. And it would 

include lifting some of the current restrictions oathe operations of 
^mms or recording devices. Further consideration should Z be 
pven to making publicly available the inspection reports and the 
^evaluation of accounting reports and material balances 
tH.t international standards w'e should bear in mind 

hat ihere is no apparenj technical or scientific reason why IAEA 

exSS'V'^rr significantly improved and - 

extended. Thatthey have not been improved and extended comes down 
Ac Po^'^'^J decision on the part of governments concerned . 

As one participant put it: "An mtemational agericy can only do whTt hs 
members want it to do. It has,no authority of it^own. If you dorft Hke 

states" 'indtl "^"^ ''^"If agency - 4,latrie'the memJ; . 
ioltv f ' '°'"P^/^'l t° the-woridwide total expenditures of- 

aTd":Lrs'4xsf ""•^^ ^^-'^y'^ ^^'^^^^ 

capability of IAEA safeguards, we ' 
Should also bear in mind that IAEA cannot - and does not ckim to 

prevention of diversion or pursuit and reconnaissance thereafter- (3) 

exD^°"Al n T'"'""' ^"'^.W ^=S"Ja^'°" °f ""Clear 

fmS' * J^T P'^'^*'^^ political Umita^ions on the ' 

ToZfo W '^rf ' application of sanctions against di^rters in 
vioJMion of Its safeguards. T 

thfii"cnniS^ r evaluation of IAEA safeg^rds that takes kll 

hpse considerations mto account, perhaps the most honest thing we can 

^about current IAEA programs and procedures is that, confided ■ 
t^^bjectwes theyare-generally reliable" and Vworkable-where 

applied. The group agreed that while accountability and 
surveillance problems exist, there is no evidence of any diversion for 

ytl^r^'lT- ^T' '''' '"^^ ^" °f the aLrementioned 
' tKpf °'' "'',V-^'V« "° diversion has been disclosed 

• ,1.^ , t' '"^"fficient assurance that diversions have not, iq fact 
Snth ^f^*^■ " '"'^•'^^^^ ^?tcr, both the breadth and ' 

S5 °Pcrations should be improved if the IAEA is to meet 
satisfactorily the tasks that lie ahead. mcci 

BREAPtM OF APRUCATION OF (AEA SAFEQllArtps 

- Wc bonsidered the breadth of the -IAEA safeguards within alT^ 
individual state, in particular whether or not it wouK advTible for 
states accepting these safe«niarH<! t« „f .u":. " 
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paiHcuiar wncmer or not it would be advisable fnr 
states accepting these j^feguards t« place all of their en?« 3^^! 
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cycle activities under Agency regulations. As Director General Eklund 
Sddtothe lAEA'sTwenticthSessiorilof theGcfleralConference: It may 
Sneccssary to stipulate "as anjrrevocable condition for the delivery of 
nuclear material-er equipment, that the receiN*ig state accepts IAEA 
safeguards on it? entire nuclear programme." 

TechnicaUy it is casiet to "balance the books" if all the "pages are 
open. A safe^rd systerii thaf covers the entire fuel cycle system of a 
S is JTsicr to-adnlinistef and more reliable than one restricted to 
particular fadlities; . * » . •♦:<, 

V • PoUtically i totaMuel-i^cle approach is als°/«™<=7f ' ^'^f "'the 
of dubious merit to be able to apply stringent safeguards to some of the 
country'smuctear faciUties >yhile ignoring ^^ers This a^sp se^^^^^^^^ 
source of-'discrimination against parUes to the Nf^7V°J,^P; 
Sftguards on all sources of special fissionable material and aU peaceful , 
ScS- activities, while at the same time such materials ^^f^^o^ to 
comuries not party to. the Treaty under safeguards applying only to the 
narticular materials being transferred.. ' 

A method of handUng this pr961e.m would be the widespread 
adopu'on of a poUcy not to provide nuclear assistance to anynon- 
SucCwSpon state net party to the Treaty unless they have agreed to. 
> accept IAEA4afeguards on all their peacefi^ nuclear Progi^ms 

We recognized that such a poUcy, which seems to be required by the 
spirit of the NPT, may present some problems ""der the various U.^ 
fiaateral agreements for nuclear assistance, some of ^hich appear to be 
4SSg dtfferent direction from the Treaty. We beUeve howex«,. 
Sit tWs problem can be handled, by renegotiation of bila.teral 
aiErccnicnts or Otherwise. ^, ' - ^ r 

There has been increasing pressure within the U.S. 9on»«^s for 
^.Wbstantial U.S. initiatives to upgrade national and inter^Uonal 
^-Swsurcs for non-proliferation. The Symington Amendment o the. 
F^eign Assistance Act of 1961, recenUy enacted mto law, cuts off 
£SrU S. aid for any country exporting or importing the means to 
Sh uranium or repr'ocess spent fuel to extract Pl"ton.um unless the 
iSporting country pkces all of its nuclear faciliUes under IAEA and 
o pUce thYfaciUties under multilateral ausp.ceJ whenava^ble 
&e the immediate impact of the bill is on a relatively 
of comitries (perhaps two or three at the present time), and because of 
an cSborate set "of provisions for Presidential, and Congressional 
Sctb« ovVwhethe? the restrictions can be set as de, the worWwide 
Zact of the bill maynotbetoo great. YetitismefulasanindK^^^^^^^^ 
Ac way attitudes in Congress are forming. It appears hkely tha 
fddiSLl legisliatiop along this Me, for non-proUferation pohcy, will 
be considered -by the 95th, Congress. 
1^' PracticaUy iW of our groV^aiin sympathy with this direction in 
YV S. Congressional poUcy. This concept raises, in the minds-of some 
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pttticipants, 4ott^ about the standing of the nuclear weapon state to 

In ^^^y- 'naJ'e weapons while refusing 

conti2.?r'°'^S°' °" « ''i"^!^^ basis and 

S^l^r^ S «i^unt.-of material for their own 

IJln i^*^ . A ^"■^"'^ conclus/on this doubt coulS be met 

in iLp^ ""'^'^^^ "^^^^^^ 

• fh-tT!!? P*."*"P*"V ^er^V^Pathetic wjth this position, -but many felt 
that adoptinga pohcy that^jiight result in full IAEA safeguards for non 

■ ^ tTSITL'T"" T *°'='i^P°««"» t° hold it up until theTdoptTonTa 
. trealy on the cessat.on of production of nuclear inaterials for use in ' 

. Kny^'rs^.'"^'^'^"*'^''"'^^^^^^ 

AND FUNCTIONS it>fe.5lcA * 
Stptratt Promotional and Regulatory Functiont 

• VTi^l^S^^S^TiA^A^T^ T^*"^ thefrequently made 
proposal to spht the IAEA along functional lines, ^nuph as'^the U S» 

■t^£:T^r°^T''°^^'^^'^ ^^'^ "^P" '^^^ 19751ntos^paraS 
reg^tQry (NRC-Nuqlear Regulatory Commission) and r«search-and- 
promot^on -(ERDA-Energy Research «na - DevdopmS 

^7^n Tlli ^^"^r useful pSe 

-Bctwwn the U.S experience and the future of IAEA's operations most 
nevertfieless Said that if a functional split should be madJSSmure 
fo^Inft r 'Charged with 'research and promotTon on S - 

Slul^ V^- « yiew raised that a new body to di 

AMurn* Retpontibility (or Phyjiical Security " ♦ • ^' 

The ©roup considered the Agency's possible role in physical security 
.TtaI?'? '",5 "^i""^^'- Although^a majority of the/roS feTt th2 
the IAEA should take no direct responsibility for the physical securiS 

i^n °f P^y''^' "^^^ that could • 

m«ttSc P ' "'^ r'^'^P' ""'"etimes be a part <if, its role in safety 
.matters. For example, we agreed that the IAEA should continue to 

devclopc, improve, and circuhte model physical-secuSy plans a^^^ 
.S^ntn^: i-Plementing them.-We also concluded SSS^diLl 
l?^^ ^ '''^^'"^ ^"'^ approved ;iot ^nly before the 

l^WT assistance to a plan but also bcf ore^ieftain oieflS-SitS 

Sn^'r U rr'^r'' sucI^pWfiincSS 
■tutions as the^U.S. Export-Import Bank pr by the World Bank. We 



further suggest concluding an* international convention te^ establish 
physical security standards calling for lAEA.supervision. 

Prvvtnt At WtH At Dettct ^ 

. Wc were divided oh the question of whether or not IAEA should 
have a role and effectiveness m the prevention of diversion as well as in' 
timely detection. There was, of course, ho disagreemeatthat the IAEA 
docs not have the power to engage in direct prevention as such. We 
discussed, and,some of us disagreed on, the extent that the IAEA coidd 
cause sanctions to be imposed as a result of a diversion that would have 
the-effcct of preventing diversion. We concluded that the future ro'l? of • 
the so-called "suppliers group" bcafs directly on thist)oIicy alteniative, ^ 
^JC^e possibility was discussed tfjat ;the suppliers might choose to ipipose . . ^^^^ 

Oi^r own e^oricumjPjSanctidns iis a means of forcing their customfci^ to ' ^ ? 
accept IAEA or more stringent safeguards. Considerable sKepticism 
'WJI expressed on this point by iimny, and some reglfetted that the policy ' . 
of secrecy maintained by the suppliers group made effective discussion 
of this point impossible. * , 
. Considering actiojt the Agency could take on its owii, it was pointed 

^ outlhat a finding of a.diversion by tlie Board of Governors of the IAEA . 
could result in suspending atiy nuSlear aid from thb IAEA. It woul3 also 
result in action by which the I A£A directed any other Agency members 
with^ whom 'the^ offender had nuclear arrangements ib suspentflkiy , 

^shipnlents of nuclear materials. We discussed the opinion that there was ^ 
a legal obligation to comply with this direction, but we could not ^ 
geijeraliy agree about whether Jtere would ^ be '^comjjia nee. In 
!> %coi6idering what sort of sanctions ct)uld be*applied, the group.3: ^ ' 

^ conpludcd' that no clear schedule of /penalties could practically be ^ 

devised in advance. It niay be useful, however,-to develop a progressive 
. -♦scale of possible sanctions, beginning with t)ie most fundamental and ' 

^"operational, such as citing a facility for violation and withholding ^ 
further technical assistance. From these proceduraPbeginnings could 

' come an eclating choice of options, ending with a referral to the , 
Security- Council. We recognized that the final sanction would be (in - 
addition U) economic measures discussed above) this referral to the 

. Security Coundf. All these steps would require the political will of the , , 
member states, particularly the Board of Governors, -and such political 
will lias not as yet been tested. ' ' 

Extending th« Agency's Authority^ ^'^-^ 
* This option follows directly' from the prior subsection because one 
" way the IAEA could prevfcnt, as well as detect, diversion is to conduct 
certain nuclear operations. A variant of this approach could be to, ' 
arrange to conduct such operations by a multinational organization 
under IAEA direction. This arrangement we believe would make 
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diversion Ics? likely, Wc divided^ on |hc questign of extending IAEA 
actions into'the varipus scctioijs of the fuel cycle. As to reactors, there 
was no support fo; direct operations by IAEA, and slight support for 
indirect operatiohs in special circumstances through a multinational 
facility under Agency direction. We did agree, However, that lAfeA 
operation of spent fuel* storage (as authorized by Article XII, sub- 
^ pragraph A-5 of the Statute) is a first and logical step to possible ^ 
„ . involvement in other aspects of the fuel cycle. On other matters, such as 
^ cjipmical reprocessing, our views differed widely. Some members 
:\ ' though^ the IAEA had no direct role in operating reprocessing, a 
majority tho^qght we should adopt k "wait-and-see'' attitude to such 
involvement, and a few thought that direct participation by the Agencv. 
S \ ^ouldbcuscfulinthefuture. It was our consensus, however, \thatitis 
'^r:^ , . premature to n^ke a decision for the IAEA, in part becauSbOhe 
^ ' " ^ ^ advisability^oCreprocessing --rfrom fton-proliferation, safeguardsTalbd 
economic reasons — is still too uncertain. Nevertheless, some^hought 
reprocessing essential. " & ^ / 

We do ^concur that the IAEA should conduct research and 
development on alternative methods for handling and using spent fuel, 
e.g. the so-called "tandem fuel cycle" thatje-uses spent fuel from light- 
water reactors in heavy-water reactors. The so-called "thorium fuel 
cycle'' is another candidate for futupc4£searc}i.and-devete^ , 
should be pursued. . " 



U.S. SUPPORT FOR IAEA IN FUTURE , . 

The United States, as the founder and a principal piarticipant in 
the I^EA, has special opportunities and obligations to^ assist the 
Agencj^s continued development. 

. .Jirst, it should take a financial leaditlassuring that the Agency's 
budget will be adequate — and its sources of funding reliable — for the 
tasks that lie ahead. IAEA officials say that presept levels and sources of " 
their funding are adequate to meet current needs. But before long the " 
woridwide expansion of nuclear power — and the necessary extension " 
of inspection and other services to more countries and facilities — will 
require drastic increases in the Agency's financial resources. IAEA is 
^ . now funded by annual assessnjents and voluntary contributions. For 

the 19^0s fend beyond many felt new funding mechanisms seem 
ndiJessary, and the group heard proposals for different approaches to 
this task. For example, an international assessment on nuclear, power 
plants (perhaps one-twentieth of a mill per kilowatt hour) would vastly 
increase currently available funds. Using this suggested price, a 1^000- ^ 
•Mweplantwouldprovidea reve|iueof$3()0,P()0ayear— one-twentieth . 
the present total IAEA annual ^safeguards budget, which is about $6 ' 



millionji year. 





Another possible source of tcvenue could be a higher contribution » 
" from tlie United States and other major powers to help in achieving 
adequate safeguards.^ * . " • . ' 

^ond, the United States, should take the lead in sharing its 
1^: , J^luOT^^ capabilities with the IAEA. This can be done two 
^iii;^^ fways:,^^ technical assistance money and persgnnel to. - 

«any but the rcscarcb and development programs that the IAEA 
r V ^cqnsidcrt most essential for unproving its safeguard capabilities, and 
^O": (2) by sharing with othei/ nations — through IAEA technical- 
Vinfonnatiop exchange — the lafest techniques and equipment for' 
^ conducting safeguards activities. In this connection, the United Sta.tes 
0 ^ jcould also give priority to developing further such equipment as 
tr'C portable monitoring devices for use by IAEA insjfcctors. 

^ - ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ ♦ - ^ . ^ 

i; , Money, techniques, and improved sensors all may be necessary to 
r assist'- the IAEA in the struggle to prevent the spread of jiuclear 
\ weapons* But they are not.enough. What is needed is political will, on ^ 
t:^. tbe'^patt of tiie United States as weH a$, other countries- ^ . / 
, . Some members suggested that-thtf NPT, verified -by the IAEA, 
howtver. commendable; was not a bold enough 5tep to prevent ^ 
^ ' **proHfcration of nuclear weapons because it was not universal and has 
no truly cffectiye sanctions behind it. The suggestion was made thatv,. 
there should be a univereal treaty outlawing the use of nuclear wcaRojs 
and' calling on all otiier nations of the world to take imm^jay:e;^. 
cnfotccment measures', to the full extent of their power, again^^^p^y 
state that did use nuclear weapons. It was further suggested that a 
worldwide conference be callcil to consider such a treaty. - 

Many of the participants indicated they wouy favor a treaty 
outlawing the use of nuclear weapons; most of those taking this yiew-^ 
indicated, they would favor such a treaty only if it permitted the use of 
nuclear weapons in defense against an armedjttac^ in which a nuclear- 
w^pon state was actively participating. Many also tdok exception to 
. the^automatic enforcement action called for in 'the suggestion- 

. Notwithstanding this diff^nci, we all believe that the peaceful use . 
. of the atom brihgs with it a special moral and* international 
humahitariaii concern to avoid the ultimate horror of nticlear war, the 
destruction of civilizatioa as yjft know it, if not the extermination of 
mankind. Against this background ihe narrow concerns of national 
sovereignty and financial penury, which may, if we are not watchful, 
* stand in the way of helping prevent this catastrophe, are dwarfed to the 
^.i|^ignificance tiiey deserve. * u \ ' - 
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- I9 November <^J969 the United States and the Soviet Unien _ 
; initiated thc^Strate^: Arms Linutation Talks (SALT). The first Set of ^ 
negotiations, SALTU, resulted in the Antiballistic Missile (ABM) 
Treaty which limited\bo^h sides to •two ABM sites and the Interim 
Agreement on OffensiffiAims which in effect, placed a five-year freeze . 
on the aggregate totam Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) and, . 
Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) launchers in the United 
States and Soviet Union. Since May WJ2:, when these two agreements 
were §igned,*discussion$ have continued but there have been no further 
agfiecments on strategic arms, except the Protocol to the ABM Treaty * 
which Tcduced the permitted numbcjrbf ABMTkcs to one each, lie 
Vladivostok understanding, reachecrtn November of 1974, establishcd\ 
the guidelines for an agreement to r^lace the IntcriAi Agreement. The 
enviisioned ncwagreemeht would Urinmchsiddloan^ of 240d 

strategic launchers (which includes ICBM and SLMM launchers and 
heavy bombers); it would also limit each side to no more than 1320' 
launjhers for missiles equipped with MIRVs (multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles). This pfbpbsed SALT 11 agreement has not, 
however^ been forthcoming, and the negotiations are stalemated dVer 
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V. ^ tiw-questions of Ihe, inclusion of the Soviet backfire b^ber in their 

.2^' " ■ "■ 

>,^,^^^^th sides are co^ to cdntinuing negotiations to limit - 
^^;ftttatcgic weapons. While, the priiicipal obstacles' to progtess are 



tne ciucstions oi *neanciusion oi inc oovici ua^kxh^ uvmu^i *" 
iAiSli aggregate >|ind the limitation to 'be appKed to strategic cruise 



?7^^:vv:. substantive rather-than procedural, the future of these negotiatioAs, 
' and^indccd, the future of strategic^arms control in general will de^nd 
. to a signiffcMt extent on the process by which the United States and^^ . 
S6\det Union negotiate with each other in this arcia. It was th 
of this discussion group to examiiiie the SALT process as it has o^rated - 
' :M the SALT I and II negotiations^'and to suggest ways that it might be 
^ inade a more effective instrument for reaching agreements. 

: : . • ' THE SALT PROCESS , 

In considering*the SALT process the group recognized that not one - 
but three SALT negotiations take plgtce concurrently. In additionib the ] 
U,S.-Sovifct negotiations, there are., important and often difficult ' 
negotiations'that take place internally in Washinj^on and presumably 
Moscow^ for it is here that the poMtical consensusis reached which sets ^ 
this paran^steb for the negotiation between the Americans and Soviets. ' 
In \$^aihiiigton, the jcurrent U.S» mechanism for analysis and decision- * 
making, which includes inter-agoncy study groups, the Verification I 
Panel^ and the National Security Council XNSC) system frames the 
issues and forces out those positions which have no bureaucratic 
. sponsor. Infact, during SALT I, the Verification l^anel served to sha ^ 
and focus President Nixotfs and then National Security, Adyisof ^ 
Kissinger's thinking^bout the role of the ABM. laparticular, detailed " 
analysis of the effects of large scale ABM deployments on both sides on 
strate^c stability apparently helped persuade Nixon to offer to ^ 
abandon a.system that he had pefsonall^ invested considerable poUtical - 
capital in getting ifdopted by the Congress. 

The negotiations between the Soviets and Americans jn SALT I 



took place on two levels: (1) thfe front channel, formal negotiations 
' betwecrf^the two delegations and (2) the, back channel and summit 2^ 
negotiations between Nixon and Kissinger and their Soviet t 
counterparts. The back channel negotiations wete decisive in reaching • - 
agreement <but the delegations performed an important role in \ 
exploring issues and resolving many, drafting agreements anddjaling 
with some of^e highly technical issues like radar limits. THc U.S. 
SALT II delegation appears to have been given less frcedSpi to engage, ^ 
^v^'in exploratory discussions than the SALT I delegation. • 

,.The^SALT I and II negotiations have been conducted in sed^ct! 
Strategic arms had a great mystique about them at the beginning of _ 
SALT I and neither side was ready to disclose much information about 
^ them. Furthermore, it was felt that private nejgotiations would prove , 
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more cctfistructive because there would be less incentive to let "polemics 
^nter mto the discussion. However, even if the public and the Congress 
.were given infonnation about some issues, they were not given 
information about the options considered by the President in resolving 
those issues and clearly did not participate in that decisio»-making 
y process. .Advocates of greater public information about SALT point to 
the lack of clear and complete disclosure of the nature of the U.S.- 
Soviet MlRV-ban proposals in early and mid-1970 and the state of the^ 
negotiation^ on a MJRV-banat that time as an instance in which greater 
informatidn could have broadened participation in the process arid 
could have changed the results. 

While^most concede that this tight secrecy existed at the beginning 
of SALT I, some argue that the process opened up later and that in the 
1972-74 period the broad outlines of what was under negotiation were 
known. All reco^zcd, however, that the administration has not macje 
comprehensive statements on U.S. proposals in SALT land II, and that 
it is only by sifting through the sometimes enoneous and sometimes 
accurate material in the press and journals that one can discern some 
idea of U.S. atid Soviet positions. , ^ 

' , fVAUUATlON AMD SyaO^ONS 

TJere were differing assessments- o£ the adequacy of tfi'e present 
.SALT process. While no one felt that it was perfect, some did feel that 
the process was basically' satisfactory, needing only minor changes. 
Those who defended the present process considered it important not to"" 
^blamejthc lack of a S^LT II treaty on .the SALT negotiating process. 
Some argued (h&i the NS^C system was successful in framing-the issues 
for decisions by the President but that the decisiqns at the top were not 
forthcbmipg. ' ' 

^ VQie group differed sharply over the extent Jo which the SALT 
-negotiations should^ be made more public 'Mo»t agreed that more 
openness was desirable in order to brqaden public understanding of and 
participation in 'the SALT ffoccss. There jvas no consei\sus On the 
degree of i)ublicity desirable. Some maintained that the^basic proposals 
of the U.S. government sljould, within a reasonable period of time, be 
made available to the Congress and the public, and that the specific 
Soviet proposals and counterproposals should be discussed with the 
appropriate Congressional committees on a regular basis. On the other 
.side, the ;najority ofrthe members seemed to feel that it would be a 
mistake to make U.S. propo^alsT^s opposed to general* U.S. goat^, 
public. Others argued that^it was much more difficult to change 
negotiating positions that had been officially S^blished in public, and, 
in particular, that it <was much easier t^ get "toughdr*" in the public 
domain than "softer.** The proponents*of disclosurc^pf negotiating 
proposals rejected these arguments; they cited ^ examples of public 
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/j^<.g0ga'tioiis, like those concermng the Kon-Frolifeiation T^reatyr-^ 
V<NPT)* .which were successful and asserted that the benefits to arms ^ 

control ind the democratic process of public participation in important 
.government a^ion-Aaking*far out:weighed whatever inflexibility 
l- siich^publicity mi^t interject into the bargaining process. . • — 

- A.j^clated Issue ^concerns 'the extent to which ,U.S^ verification , 
, capabilities ihoiild be made public. Recent aharges of^oviet cheating ^ 
^ on SALT I have created some public uneasiness about our ability to 
.ensure Soviet complferice. Although the int(?lligence communitj^ tends^ 
-.to ie«st disclosing any informaticm aboUt our **national technip?! 
' - rtcans of verification,'* many urged that more information (including 
satellite photographs) cduld be made 'public without compromising 
necessary cajpabilities, and that more disclosure about verification 
^CgpabiHties and compliance issues was necessary. to. jecaptii^pubHc 
c^SffflCB-Tirour verifica^on abilitiestand the' SALT process itself. 
" )Sj5Vcm('members did indicate, however, that theV believed that the 
public Would be surprised not by the extent but rather the limits of pur 
capabilities,, due, to the rather extravagant technical claims that have 
' ^)ecn^d^ in tiie last four yeaVs about reconnaissance satellites. It ^as • 

further acknowledged tiiat while oncmight want to , publicize more 
. compliancc.information, one should be sensitivef^o'the need to prc^c 
• appropriate confidentiality of tiie meetings • of the Stancjing 
V Consultative Commission (SCG), wl^ich is charged with overseemgthc 
continued fcompliance witii the SALT I agreements to encourage the 
Soviets to be fortHcoming xn^6 SCC vAih evidence to alla^ our fears of 
violations. Even so,at least one mem|f)er of tiie group considered secrecy 
in the SAtT negotiations more important than secrecy in the^CC. 
There was also' disagreement about the role of the Congress in 
' SALT, and, in. partipular, .tiie amount of information given the * 
Co^ngress by tiie Executive. jThere was general agreement that the 
Ct>ngrcss is not. adequately informed pn SALT-related issues. There 
. . was disagreement about the extent to which this^wasMue tcT 
shortcoming on the part of tiie Exe8|itive Branch or on the part of the 
Congress, Most, however, felt tijat members of Congress should not be 
on the 1Jj§. delegation.* ^ • ^ • . * 

Altiiough tiie group agr^d.that the NSC system had, functioned 
reasonably well, at least one member felt that tiie head of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency^ (ACD A) wa^'not given due 
Cdefercncc^n the NSC arms, control policy making, process. He 
maintained that the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, which made 
the Director of ACDA the principal advisor to the President and 
AjSecfetary of State on arms control and disarmamenr'policy, was 
intended by ,tiie Congress to give tiie head of ACDA a special voic» in 
arms coiitrol- matters and that the present NSC system was not 
^fonsistent.yth that inteit.' Otfifers di|agrc^,' asserting that the 
^ . Congress pould not fbrce the President to accept anyone's a^dvice and 
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thattfie hea3 of ACDA could now and indeed did n'ow report directly to 
the President. AH ackno>vledged that thp head of ACDA does not have 
^thc i>owerto injuate inter-agency studies, unless authorized by the 
NSC:Soraeiclieved he should have that authority; others considered 
th^t a wropeV restraint on ACDA's pow^r over ^therr government 
agencics^actjHSties. ^ / ^ 

' Most metabers felt that Henry Kissinger had been rfven so many 
rofcs to play jin U.S. foreign policy that the SALT pro^ss sometimes 
suffered. -WhilQ it was acknowledged that the President's nationafv 
security advisor shoutd play a central role in the SALT process, thej 
consensus was that this advisor should not also be the chief presidential 
ncgotmton Such a dual role not only causes delays in decision-making * 
due to the significant time such a presidential emi^ry spends out of the 
countxy^ but it also can lead to only periodic and'spofadic exploration 
Of the issues. Furthermore, since negotiators sometime tend to become 
more* concerned with getting agreement than with substance, it was 
copsidered wise not to have the.jterson who is senior advisor and 
coordinator on substance also dj>4he detailed negotiations. 

The group agreed that higljj^iber negotiators are very important to 
the success of SALT negj^tions. Negotiators must be competent to 
address issues which ^fe highly technioM but critical to a workable 
SALT agreementyThere was disagqgient about the extent of * 
flexibility to be mtn negotiators, ho>^pr. While no pne argued that 
the negotiatoi/should make generaf^licy, ^ome did feel that they 
should b^^aMowed to explore more extensively alternatives with the 
So\aete^d should be encouraged 4o make more recommendations to 

decision-makers in Washhigton. It was acknowledged, however, \ 
^ the success of sUch an exploration on the delegate level was Jn part 
deteitxnined by the degree of flexibility given the Soviet negotiators. ^ 
While recognizing that further restrictions on the negotiating power of 
delegates caiised delays and perhaps missed, opportunities in arms 
limitation, some members maintained that this was at times inevitable ' 
because of the need to integrate arms control pjipitions- with other 
domestic and foreign policies. ^ 
The current SALT delegation includes top-level' representatives, 
with thfir own staffs, from several agencies. This system emphasizes 
each mertiber^s agency affiliation and tends to slow down negotiations 
and to contribute to the administration's emphasis on the less cum- 
bersome back channel. However, it does make it easier to get domestic " 
iptance of the SALT agreertients once they are negotiated. 
Qic group^scemed.generally to agree that Ideally the head of the 
delegaiion should be a person of high statuV^ personal career 
flexibility, and political clout, with a close relatihnship' with the ^ 
President and with members of Congress. Some considwtthnost career 
civil servant^nd foreign service officers^likely to have this type of 
poUtic^l staturts^d maneuverability; others maintained that these 
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.groups often have the greatest expertise and should no t be ruled out as a 
^^rwp. ^ * 

^ In terms of bargaining tactics, the group 'agreed that bargaining 
chip$ and •*hedpng*' authorizations were a part of the presc^nt SALT 
process but were unable to agred on suitable and workable Substitutes: 
/ No one had mychii^onfidencc in the possibilities of unilateraljrestraint as . ^ ^ 
, an cffectiyc^^^ining technique. Some did argue thAt instead of 
, ippropriatinpmdney to systems and beginning toliuild the A in order to 
create it bargamingchip to then negotiate kway (as was done ^ith the 
, ^eguard sftei^Grahd Forks jn SALT I), the Congress and President 
should agree on^ntingent authorizations which would be fifsed for new . 
weapons systems only if the two sides wdre dnable to reach a suitable 
' arms limitation agreemjsnt Some doubted the credibility of this 
techxiique and the likelihood that the Congress^would give suchV 
contingent power to the President after pushing ^ to get the ^ 
authorization, ^bcitcontitent, through the Congress. All recognized, 
however, the difiibulty of mbping a weapons systen^ once it achieved a * ' 
.significant am6unt of mo^ntum in the research and development 
^pfocess.^ • \ • . 1 

Finajlyi the group agreed that the SALT process could 6nly work if I 
there were strong-presidential Idldership. Because varying groups are 
likely topppose particular arms control jpeasWes, the President must 
not insist on total consensu^;^ instead |ie or she must be wi^ng to 
overrule the agencies when necessary. K4s true that there are ^ 
the Pjresidenfs liberty to alienate certain powerful groups vfhichnave 
strong advocatesrin Congress, but it was argued that the President could 
do more in arms control by being ,more bold and more willing to 
cultivate'ids or her own powerful constituency in the Congress and the 
general public. ^ . ^ ' ^ ^ 
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/ / , INTRODUCTION ' 

^ Until recently^ the principal focus of U.S. non-proliferation strategy 

^ has been the negotiation, xatification and impleipentation of the frrca^^ 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons-fNPT) which rfntercd 
into force in 1970 ^nd now has grown to inclufle almost 100 imtionsr 
Since 19t3, however, new elements, complSxities and challenges 
haye been injected into the non-proljfera,tion scene w^h serve to define 
»and to sharpen the'plutonium management issues wTbe resolved in the 
; ^ ndxt 20 years. The surging price of o^l^f allowing the Middle East war of 
. ^ ^ cx 1973 and OPECs substantial control of the market highlighted the . 
limited extent of the worfdVoil resources. It convinced many advanced 
and developing countries, including the oil produpecs, that th^Tbad 
^ essepUally no option other than tq concentrate on nuclear power. As a 
result, it is virtually certain that by the niid-1950s there will be an 
acpvmulation of vast amounts of spent fuel produced by nuclear power 
reactors in many parts of the world. From this •*spe'nt fuer it is possible 
' . * to recover plutonium, which then can be used either for nuclear power 
r >, . or to produce nuclear explosive devices. ' 



The reality of this 'danger was hi^lig^itcd by the second 
•'development — the Indian nuclear explosipn of May 1974," which 
provided, a dramatic demonstration that the developnient of nuclear 
power with only paifiajly safeguarded facilities gives an/country which 
possesses a reprocessing plant a derivative nuclear weapons option. 

The third, development of the WT&s was the maturing <rf nuclear 
power in the advanced countries, particularly in Western Europe, ^nd 
the development of a lively competition in power reactors, reactor 
components, and other nuclearjacilities, and in all probability, by the 
early 1980s; in enriched uranium. At one stage there were 
apprehensions* that commercial^competition among suppliers might"" 
result in a relaxation of safeguard requirements. Another development 
of the growing competitive market has been a tendency^ to make 
available the sale of a nucj^r power plant — the most cq^stly component , 
— with the sale of fuel cycle facilities, particularly rcproces^ng plants, 
which n\ake it possible to separate plutonium into a form jiisable in the 
manufacture of nuclear jcxplosives. ' >^ ^ ^ . 

In the past two yeats it has become apparent that in a(|dition to the 
NPT, a •^second track" is'^ needed to take care particWarly of the - 
nonmemberdiip of France (a current supplier). and of the non-NPT 
counUies, developing nuclear power, such a^ -Argentina .and Bra^l, 
"India <nd Pakistan, Israel and Egypt, South Africa, an^ Spainr As a 
result of ti& situation, there are gaps in the non-weaponspommitmchts 
and the safeguards- coverage of the ^tPT . regime. While specific 
equipment and materials acquire^ by the non-NPT state^from member 
states are subject to International Atomic Energy Ajgency^A^A)' 
safeguards, those that are indigenously construpted, or received fronf a 
non-NPT supplier state, may not be. safeguafded. / 

In an effort to reduce these. gaps in safeguard, Coverage and to 
control access to plutonium and hi^ly enriched uranium, the United 
States has undertaken f o develop a conmion front among the principal 
supplier nations concerning the safeguards and restrictions to be 
applied to all international transactions. 

These developments have fed 'to increasing concern in the U.S. 
Congress and to a basic reexamination in the Executive Branch of 
nuclear export policies. Extensive hearings have bceji held and recent 
^egislation'enactbd to establish more rigorous policies and controls on 
' the export of nuclear technology. Meanwhile,^he United Statcteis at a 
^critical stage^f decision in terms of its own power requiremenw. The 
question is now before the Nuclear^Regulatory Commission whether to 
hcense reprocessing and plutonium recycle for widespread commercial 
use in current light-water reactors. This Jias proved to be a highly 
controversial issue both within and without the government. 

Although^'this group dealt heavily with the technology of nuclear 
prolifejtStion, the climate of .inseciirity that nurtiircs such weapon 
capabilities also includes fundamental military, political, and economic 
^ Questions. ^ , " ^ ^ \ \ \ 
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^This group focused on the following subjects: the Ni?T regime; 
safeguards and the supplier qonferencesf the ^adequacy of IAEA 
'safegiaards; multinational fuel >?enters and the?*IAEA role in fuel cycle 
nianagement; dpmestic recycle; and CongressionaHegislatidh. Despite 
*thi^ focus, ♦'we,^ recognize the fundamental military, political, and 
^economic questions that create a climate of insecurity which nurtures 
"^uch weapon capabilities. • ' * ' 



THE NPT AND IMTBWATIONALCOMTBOt 

In order to secure agreement concerning plutonium management, 
the group agreed, th^upplier states must appreciate the grievances, the 
sense of discrimination, and the expectations of the non-nudcar 
weapon states (NNWS) under the NPT regime and seriously attefnpt to 
find remedies for them. For example, states beyond the NPT regime can ' 
still import nuclear power equipment and materials witl^out accepting 
' Obligations incumbent upon^ NPT parties. There should be greater 
benefits for NPT members than for non-members. At least the NPT 

• contaii^ a commitment and offers NNWS parties protection against 
domestic influences for a nuclear weapon capability while, 
dbncunently, reassuring neighbors of a state's peaceful intentions. 

" However, the possible risks of withdrawal from the Treaty should be 
given greater recognition and ^penalties for vio&tions should be 
strengthened. For their part, NNWS signatories argue that those 
supplied which are also parties to the Treaty have weakened it by failing 

* in their own obligations (i.e., verticaharms control, technological 
Assistance, etc.). 

For, the sake of sovereignty and potential economic benefit, many 
NNWS are eager to maintain all developmental options. Earlier 
shortcomings in U.S. fuel supply have given such states sufficient 
reason for sensitivity. It was argued that their competition for advanced 
nuclear capabihties portends not so much regional military rivalries as 
it does NNWS fear that technological inferiority. will only encourage 
further discrimination in their dealings with nuclear weapon powers. 

It is U.S. policy to oppose the transfer of both enrichment and 
reprocessing technologies since both* imply a weapon potential. The 
cuiirent type of nuclear power reactors can be commercially exported 
and operated with or without the reprocessing of fuel and the recycle of 
plutonium. The emphasis on reprocessing for fuel supply cannot be a 
significant part of the reason for acquiring such a capability since 
reprocessing would only satisfy at most twent3rpercent of a state's 
nuclear fuel need^. But there remain too many divergent views on^^ 
energy independen^>4Conpmic benefits, and the future of technology 
♦ for NNWS to base their decisions on current calculations, according to- 
some discussants. * ^ 
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SATEQUARpS AND TI^E SUPPLIER COMF^WEHCES 

In the area of safeguards, substantial srogrcss has been made at the 
supplier conferences to eliminate competition among suppliers to be 
applied to individual transactions with importing nations. Moreover, 
these IAEA safeguards have been strengthened in several respects, in- 
cluding: (1) the requirement ofipecific assurances that exports to a^ 
non-NPT country are not usca to make nuclear explosives for any 
purpose, pca&ful or not^ as is currently the case with NPT members; (2) 
that th6 importer has adeqi^ate physical security for those facilities and 
materials; (3) that the same ^safeguards will be required by thd* 
.importing country on any re-export of these facilities and materials; 
and,fmaUy,(4) that safeguards would be extended to any replication of 
, sensitive facilities using important technology involved . in the 

transaction."*^' * 
f Despite this progress in safeguards and the establishment of some 
.common restrictions on the transfer of sensitive technologies, some 
discussants saw a need for tougher restraints on reprCK^essing and the 
export of sensitive facilities. Some legislative skepticism was expressed 
over the adequacy of these achievements of and prospects for further 
progress. . ' . 

However, the cooperation' of user nations and their acceptance of 
supplier restrictibns' will ultimately be essential* to ensure the success of 
the non-proliferation Regime. It is generally recognized that any 
* attempts to proceed on a confrontation basis with th^ other suppliers 
would probably fail. (Since none of the suppliers receive U.S. military 
or econoniic aid, recent proposals of enforcing U.S. policies through 
their curtailment in fact only apply to the user nations.) 

These aboye points are important steps to fill some of the gaps in 
Icovemge produced by thefact that not all suppliers and not all receiving 
(countries are NPT members. But the fact still remains that NET 
countries , have safeguards on all their ^ facilities, constructed 
indigenously, or with outside assistance. The same is not true of non- 
NPT members.'-/ 

One possible remedy is a'suppliers agreement to condition transfers 
^ of fupl, equipment and technology Jto non-NPT countries on their 
acceptance of IAEA safeguards on all their facilities, indigenous or ^ 
acquired with outside assistance (the so-called "poor*man's NPT* — 
accepting the full range of safeguards, but withotit- a formal non- 
weapons commitment under the NPT). It is understood that the IAEA 
iji prepared to consider nrieasurcs to implement such an approach, if 
adopted by supplier countries. ' . ^ . 

The IAEA capabilities to guard adequately reprocessing plants was 
Considered. The^group concluded that given a combination of methods, 
particularly physical presence, reprocessing plants can be safeguarded 
in terms of prqyiding prompt detection of diversion. However, even if 
detection is prompt the time scale between diversion and weapon 
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f acquisition could be very short, even though 

eventuality. We are more concerned with thf^cater j^eat of outright 
termina^on of IAEA agreements. Ultimately, the effectiveness of 
^cguarding depends oji the measures that are taken after detection*^ 
There are no precedents for action once a violation is detected. 

SANCTIONS 

Although no sanctions are provided for the NPT, they can in fact 
be applied by both the IAEA and by individual supplier states. TTie U.S. 
Secretary of State recently noted that **any violator of IAEA safeguards 
must face immediate and drastic penalties.** What does this imply or is it 
best to leave the consequences deliberately vague? Termination of the 
violators fuel supply woufti be an obvious first step, should the supplier 
states be in agreement. This could combine with IAEA procedures (i.e., " 
expulsion^ report to security^ council, etc.) to create a multilay6red\ 
'deterrence system. A viplator is risking far more than the loss of one 
contraci\^hen confronted by suppliers enforcing sanctions'tlirough the 
IAEA. Thjp group believed that although we should go further in 
^ shaping thp sanctions imposed by the supplier states, once this pracjtipe 
is combined with the IAEA, 'the deterrent value is significant. It was 
^jcQygnized, however, that there could be severe disagreement over 
precisely what constitutes a violation. 

f/IULTINATlOMAL FUEL CYCLE CENTERS 
AND THtROLE OF THE IAEA 

In the search for alternatives to the develoi)ment of premature and 
dangerous national reprocessing" plants several concepts were 
examined, designed to reduce the motivation for nations to acquire 
national facilities of their own. One of these — the provision of 
centralized reprocessing services within supplier territory wSis only • 
briefly examined by the group, except in the context of the domestic 
issue of Plutonium recycle, considered hereafter, where thfefe were 
substantial differences of opinion. 

More attention was given to the concept of multinational fuel cycle 
, centers^ first proposed by the United States in 1974 a|:^:alternative to 
national reprocessing plants and as a reinfpr^mciit of IAEA 
safeguards. It is currently the subject of a feasibility study by the IAEA. 

Without prejudicing the findings of the IAEA, thc group expressed 
' some skepticism as to the balance of advantages and disadvantages of 
such centers in plutonium management and in proliferation terms/ 

There was little doul^ that the concept of providing a few l^rge 
, plants to 'store, reprocess, and fabricate plutonium f\iel for recycle 
would reduce the worldwide access to nuclear explosive material in 
national plants. It had logical economic and technoldgical justifications 
as an alternative to uneconomic and premature reprocessing plants. It 
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had the physical advantages of eo-l6cated facilities. 1^ simplified the 
safeguards assignments of the IAEA in a fqw large plants rather thjn ' - 
many small ones. Because' bf its multinational nature, the risk of 
national tal^eover and diversibii of plutonium was reduced, and the 
safeguards and security of the plant would be enhanced with other 
nations as monitors of national behavior. 

In practice, however, a number ofUlrawbacks were riot^. \yhat 
nations would agree on a multinational venture? Where would it be 
located? Designed a&in alternative to premature national reprocessing 
would it instead acwlerate premature interest in reprocessing ajid 
plutonium separation yjhich >yould otherwise not exist? 

Furthermore, considerable skepticism, if not outright opposition, to 
multinational fuel ccnters^by some of the principal suppliers >yas 
observed; with ah imniediate markel for national reprocessing plants, 
and by some of the Third World countries who dislifee the complicated 
..nature of such centers and are concerned about the possible domination 
of such centers by the supplier countries engaged in enterprise. - » 

Accordingly, there was considerable support for a very modest 
initial approach by the IAEA to this venture, 'perhaps by a proposal for 
spent fuel storage facilities as the first step. This would leave open, for 
evolutionary developmeiit, the question whether these center? should 
grow into full fuel cycle facilities, with co-located, reprocessing plahts, 
fu^ fabrication, and waste disposal facilities.^Meanwhile, a major effort 
should'be made to devise genuinely effective international controls over 
#.s^ch centers. 

Currently, study is being- givea to- the possibility of utilizing 'the 
hitherto ujiused authority of the IAEA,Xunder sections 12(a)(5) of its 
statute), to establish IAEA repositories for the storage eit^^er of spent ' 
fuel, before reprocessing, or 9f plutonium, aftpr reprocessing. The . 
prevaifing view- is that attention should bcL giVen first to f pent fuel 
repositories, and that IAEA plutonium storage should be a part of the 
. evolutionary devejoppient of co-located multinational fuel centers, at a^ 
later' da{e, because of the extreme sensitivity of transporting and 
safeguarding the separated plutoniuih. 

An^Tnt'erim possibility might be to make use of this authority of the 
lAEAvgft ftdsting reprocessing plants in the advanced cbuntries and to 
give thtf^gericy the special responsibility of establishing secure 'and 
safeguarded repositories at the site of the plant, pending mixed oxide 
fuel fabrication. ' . - V/ ^ * 

- ' —^OMftSTlC - PLUTONIUM RECY^ 

There was extensive discussion of the conti^i^l is^ue^f whether 
to license reprocessing ana plutonium recycle ft)radus^ in the ^j^r 
United States. In domestic terms, there fSnihceiSt^Bntyin projectinglhiT' 
balance between fuel value of recovered matc^^ljpid the mounting 
reprocessing costs. TTiese unccrtaintie's involve_^e future costs of 
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. ^ uramum^and enrichment services, ca)Htat costs, waste disposal costs, 
, and the mode of operating the reactors and the recycle of pli^toiyum to 
^ theni In whatever case, ahy fuel cycle savings will be a very small 

• \* fractioh of the total cost of generating ^clear power. 

^ strong industry view is that the commercial development oLthe 
breeder depends gn Uie recycle and reprocessing of plu|^ium and tiiat 
such development is the most compelling reason for reprocessing. This 
yitw states that the prompt demonstratioii pf the viability of 
reprocessing is necessary to thefcommercial viability of the breeder. A 
' further industry view is that reprocessing is integral to current plans for 
^radioactive waste disposal. . 

Others argue that the problem of wastejnanagement may be better 
foregoing reprocessing and permanently disposingof spent fuel, 
by/deferring^ reprocessing'* and temporarily storing s^nt fuel, 
ere is disagreement as to whether the encouragement of uranium 
oration and^ the enlargement of enrichment cap>dty and the 
storage of sjpcnt fuel in retrievable fonn could extend the commercial 
life of current reactors for several decades until the commercial 
feasibility of breeder reactors is demonstrated. Finally there is 
disfigreement *over the severity of unresolved environmental, 
technological, safeguards and security problems involved in the 
plu^opu^ cycled . » ^ 

The decision, howejy'er, may idtiniately depend on international 
considerations and on fortifying the U.N. non-proliferation objective of a 
discouraging widespread acquisition of nationarreprocessing plants, 
l^ere, a central problem is how to convince user natio;is that indigenous 
reprocessing i^not an economically viable feature of a national nuclear 
^; program"! X .* 

^ ' ^ Some think that the pro\qsion of reprocessing services by the 
supplier countries — through large scale plants, perhaps of a. 
"multinational nature which would be supplied when the commerical 
need fq^sucb services became clear — would reduce the incentives to 
acquire small, Uneconomic but dangerous national reprocessing plants. 

Others consider that the impact of the U.S. -decision to defer * 
commercial reprocessing ^with the possible exception of a government 
demonstration plant about which views are varied) until required for 
the commerical. use of the breeder' reactor, would do more than 
anything else tg convince user nations that they can fu}ly meet their 
nuclear power needs without acquiring reprocessing plants. At* that 
^point, it would be fkr easier for the supplier countries to take the 
* position that the acquisition of national reprocessing plants by Third 
World countries'has no current peaceftfl nuclear power justiJfication, 

? ' that restrictions oh the sale of reprocessing plat)ts. is therefore not 
discriminatory, but rather is justifiled by the nonrproliferation objective 

* of preventing the accumulation of nuclear explosive materials ^all over 
• Ae World.. » . " " . * 
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Proliferation issues have bech of increasing concern to the Congress 
and have kad to a number of initiatives*duripg the past session of the 
Congress* v - 

Measures approved included Senator Symington's amendment to 
the f^oreign Assistance Act of 1961 and S. Res. 221 sponsored by 
Senator Pastore and others. 

One ^comprehensive initiative, S. 1439, introduced by Senators 
Percy, {QbicqfT and Glenn, was under active consideration in amended 
form when the clock ran out on the past session. 

^ Against this background, the group believes it is reasonable to^^ 
expect a number of initiatives in the new Congress. 

lliese proposals will be spurr^ by a belief, apparently widely held 
in the Congress, that the United States acting on its own in a leadership ' 
role and with other supplier nations can achieve souhid and acceptable 
controls on nuclear- transfer which will constrain the proliferation of 
nucteai: explosive devices. 

'yndoubtcdly, new initiatives can be expected from the Executive 
Blanche In order that new controls are impo^ without jeopardizing 
the U.S. position as a reliable supplier, it is necessary that there be the 
fullest possible consideration of the issues including the legitimate 
concerns of, other suppliers and recipients leading to efforts which are 
positive and cooperative. Positive results in negotiatiohs with suppliers « 
would reassure Congress and help give direction to any further 
initiatives. 

Some of the r^uirements expected to be considered include: - ' ^ 

(1) IAEA safeguards, on all facilities; 

(2) Non-explosiop pledge; " 

^<3) Strict controls on any reprocessing, enrichment, and 

stockpiling; * * * # 
(4) Restrictions on the transfer of enrichment and reprocessing 

materials^ equipment, and technology;- 
^5) Retransfer only under strict criteria, 
^ugher criteria may be spelled out as goals to be sought in dis- 
cussions with other suppliers. 

Whether these requirements are pursued by Congress or the 
Executive Branch, we believe it important that incentives be coupled 
with restrictions. There should be rewards for^those recipient nations * 
willing to take steps which reassure supplying nations that nuclear 
expl^iions will be foregone. Incentives might include preferential 
treatment in the support of nuclear power programs', simplified and 
reliable licensing procedures, a re-opening^of the order book for fuel 
contracts, and possible security arrangements which would reduce risks 
occasioned by a decision to forego nuclear weapons. 
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THE 

DE-MIUTARIZATiON 
OF OUTER SPACE 



. The group arrived at a series of conculsiohs, some of them • 
observations of a general character and some of them specific 
rccommendatiorSl Those conclusions will first be presented, after 
which the discussion on them will be summarized. 

CONCLUSION^ ^ ' » 

(t) The measures that the international community m^y at any given 
time adopt for the regulation of activities io space in the interest of* 
international peace and security need to be^cdnsioercd, and from time to 
time reevaluated, in the light of measures takei^to control armaments in ^ 
general and progressively to effectuate disarmament. 
0 Tho3e measures ^ced"Sls<J to be considered and from time to time 
reevaluated, in the li^t of ongoing develojnnents in science and 
technology. • 

^ The interest of international peace and security would not be served 
by a total-prohibition of military activities in space. ^ 
ft) The use of reconnaissance and observation satellite's — for 
photography, electr«nic>.monitoring, infrared sensing, or other modes 




of reconnaissance and observation — should continue to be recognized 
as penmssibfe and indeed constructive, whether the use is for civilian or 
military purposes. * <v * ^ 

(S) Similarly, the use of'Sittellites for copununications, navigation, 
geodesy, and other practical applications of space technology shoul4 ^ 
continue to be recbgnized as permissible an<} constructive, whether the 
use is for civilian or military purposes. , t 

(S) The use ofijc^anned or unmanned spacecraft to inspect satellites in 
spacc^should be' recognized as permissible. 

(7^ The present interiiationally agreed prohibition on the stationing of 
weapons of mass destruction in orbif, bn celestial bodies or elsewhere in 
spaQe should be extended to include all weapons. ' , \ , 

(I) There should be jan internationally agreed p];;ohibitiqn on any 
activities, including testings that interfere with, impair the functioning 
of > damage, or destroy satellites in space, regardless of ttieir 
nationality** ' - ♦ 

The right of a state to destroy in space its own satellite by means 
carried on Jboard tfiat satellite should be recognized subject to two 
conditions: * * ^ . ' 

^ (a) that the action be undertaken only in circumstances such that it 

^ , will hot interfere with, impair the fuijctioning^'of, damagc/or 

« ^ . d^trdy another satellite in space, regardless of the nationality 
\ \ pfJht latter* and . - 

2 Qf) *that advance .notice be given internationally by any state under- 

: * taking such action. 
(10)' The right of a state to retrieve its own satellite in space'— includipg 

'the return to earth of such a satellite — should be specifically 
recdpized. * ' ^ . 

*(Uf The oblifptions of the 1967 Outer Space Treaty** should>be 
continued in force and should b^ expanded as indicated in points*<7) 
through (10) above. ' • ^ _ j 

* Two members of the group dissent in part from thil conclusion for reasons outlined m the discussion * 
, below. A 

^^retty on Principles Governing the Activities of ^Utes m theExplorationud Use of Outer Space, 
inchiding the Moon and Other Olestial Bodies (1967) - \ ' 

' \ ' 

DISCUSSION 



.Framework of Anaiysit^ 

As discussion developed, the group evolved a framework of analysis^as 
follows: . . ^ 

(1) Recommendations likely to be useful would be limited in 
applicability to the uses bf space in peacetime. Thus our 
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itc^mineiidations arc not dcsigncd.to deal with, arid have no relevance 
-tv.^ttof^ a situation characterized byjgcneral hostilities. Moreover, our 
^ ^ teconunendations do not change and indeed assume the continuing 
appli^tibn of general rules of international law, including thos^ 
itiati^ti^iiKiividual an() collective selfHdefense as reflected in Article . 
; $i ol tht XfJfi. Charter. 
, (2) In our discussions we attempted to employ objective criteria — and 
•to avoid isubjective, state-of-mind concepts such as "peaceful" or 
•^aggressive** in order to state distinctions that would be relatively 
dependable in practice and less likely to be subject to disagreement on 
^ / their meaning and application. ^ 

(3) Given the present state of arms control arrangements^ — themselves ' 
based on tbe'concept of stability of mutual deterrence — we concluded 
that decisions on outer space activities, as the}^late to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, shou|l similarly promote this 
stability and ought not to undermine i^Jf follows that decisions on 

; control of outer space -activities will lief d xeexanlination as new 
developments occur in arms control and disarmament. 

(4) The nature of space technology is such that the span of time between 
a conjectured use of space and the concrete reality of such use may be 
relatively short. For that reason measure&for the regulatit>n of activities 
in space need to be considered, and from time to timeieevaluated, in the 
light of ongoing developments in technology. For that same jeason the 
group confined its considerations to uses conceivable from^the 

N iKtrspcptwc of present technological knowledge. ^ 

^) The U.S., government's decision to have separate military and 
civilian space programs' has been and remains valuable from the^- 
political point of 'view. Having a separate civilian program ,has 
facilitated international cooperation in spac^ activities. At the same 
. time the group recognized that a distinction between civilian and« 
militMy activities is not useful as a mbans of deciding which u^es of * 
space ought ^o be permitted or, indeed, which uses^space tehd to 
promote a tegtme of peace. * V, ' * 

(6) At the present time, the interest of international peace and security 
would not be served by a total prohibition qf military activities in space. 
Some uses definitely military in character — such as satellite 
^ . observation techniques recognized as "national means of verification** 
^ tojnonitor the SALT I agreements — arc clearly desirable, ft was noted 
tiiat the present Outer Space Treaty does not include a ban on niilitary 
activities in space. . ^ 

■ . ■ / , • ■ 

AacohnalsMnoo, ConunMnlcationt nnd Mavigatlen SatetlMts 

; Reconnaissance and observation satellites — for photography, 
electronic monitoring, and thermal and near-infij^red sensing — should 



. ''continue, to he recognized as permissible, and indeed constructive,^. S 
; ^ , . , i^hether Uvey be enq)loyed for civilly or military purposes. In this area / 
^/V. we- noted, many present ^^and potential uses likely to promote 
J ~ international peace and security and to beiiefit social and economic 
development in a nimibcAr of countries. Satellites with yhotojgraphic 
^ capabSiticts curret^tly monitor hear- andlong-term troop and weapons 
' deployment, assist in geodesy and map drawing and provide the 
capabili^.for Iong*term weatiier prediction. NeaMifraied satellites 
/ ^ist the location and measurement of earth feiouroes and th 
l^'.^' nMSieisurement of crop damage from migratory pests. Thermal sensing 
mellites now form ihc basis of early warning missile de^nse systicms. 
,y Elcttronic^ monitoiiffg satellites monitor many types of commun^ 
icaittipns on ^rth as well as between earth and satellites^ and between 
sateiUtes, and collect data on radiation, radar, etc. ^ 
^ Similarly, the u^o^f satellites for communications, and for 
navigation should conSinue to be recognized as pendissible and 
con^nictive. Current or presently pknned navigation satellites^sist in 
]^ ^ the ^danoe and trM^c control of Both civilian and military ships and 
aircraft. ^^Communications rfclay satellitesi* provide the capability for 
telephonic communications and live telecasts around the globe as well 
C ' as for direct television transmissions to individual receivers. , 

AUof these activities are sometimes military in nature. Howevery'the 
group believes that a prohibition of such military activities is neither 
^ feasible nor desirable? It was noted that most uses oC^space for these 
purposes conit about because space-related capabilities are either (1) 
imiqiic or (2) ' cost-effective as compare^ with their earthbound 
counterparts. Tbere is no reason to believe that a ban on activities for 
. wh^ch earth counterparts exist would act to pr^h/^ peace. As for that 
\ small category of uses which might properly be termed unique, the 
group, concluded that such uses are desirable as prqipoting stability. 

In the ecoi^omic and social area the long-term yalu^inherent in the 
development of remote sensing and communications Capabilities was 
frequently cited. The group discussed the^rrent international ' 
. problems associated with earth-re^ourc^-sensing satellites such as 
* ""EkTS/ LANDS AT and direct broadcast satelUtcss^h as ATS-6. It 
concluded that these problems can and will be-tlekltwith in a manner 
y^,? consistent ^th the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Sp^Cf Pracf Ming ahd Wnttt DitpoMi 

Thrgroup discussed briefly the qiiestions of '^space processing,** 
. ^ mnafacturing, and dajtajrocpssing activities which piay be undertaken 
^^{n space» and the disposal in^pace of terrestrial wastes. In spite of the 
obvious advantages to certain of these activities inherent in'^die space 
enviromment a natural vacuum, weightlMsness, vast spaces -^^ 
• questions obviously exist about the cost-effectivbness of such activities. 
^ However, t^re is no evidence that any such activities that may be 
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^carried om in the foreseeable future will havp a destabilizing effect. For 
that reason*the group concluded that there if no occasion at this time to 
undertake international regulation in this area. 

> 

$tationtng of WM|k>nt In Outer SpaM 

The drafters of the 1967 Outer Space Treaty thought it desirable to 
excfude space as a launching platf onfifor weapons of mass destruction. 
The stationing of such weapons in space is uneconomic and would be 
detectable if imdertaken on a scale ^that would be significant. 

In recognition of: the desirability of emphasizing peacefu^ 
cooperation in space and in ord^r to avoid the conversion of space into 
' another arena of military rivalry, the members of the group consider 
that the prohibition on weapons of^mass^^estruction Aoidd now be 
broadened* to include all weapons. 

The group is aware that a problem exist&regarding the definition of 
•Vcapbns.** For example^, there would need to be e^ccluded from any 
prohibition the means carried on board satellite for destruction in the 
event of malfunction. Similarly, the propulsion and other systems 
aboard spacecraft have a potential for causing destruction oi^ 
interference through unintentional explosion, hig^ radiation, etc., and 
this fact contributes to the definitional difficuH^^Assuming that such 
definitional problems can be* surmounted, a generalized ban on 
weapons in space would be a logic^ and desirable advance in the quest 
for iptemat^onal peace and security. ^ 
' One member of the group considered that it would be inadvisable to 
adopt new international obligations concerning space activities through* 
the medium of opening up and amending the Outer Space Treaty. He 
thought, in addition, that a ban on all weapons in space would not have 
significant value. 

^Satellite Interception 

The major space-related problem that should be of present inter- 
national concern is the potential advent of physical and electromag- 
netic meansp^ intercepting and interfering with objects in orbit. It 
appears thpone or more of Jthe superpowers is, or soon will be, testing 
satpllites/the purpose of which is to interfere -with, impair the 
functioning of, damage, or destroy other satellites in space. The group 
s also noted that the superpowers may be engaged in t^e development of 
comparable earth^based capabilities. .« 

It is our unanimous view that such activities are fundamentally 
destabilizing and call for international action. Our concern stems from 
the fact that the develo))ment of capabilities by which one nation can 
interfere with or destroy the satellites of anbther in space could open up 
a new arena for the arms race and could lead to hostilities that might 
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spread and ^calate. Th& fact that such capabilities are in a very early 
stage of development presents an opportunity to adopt a verifiable ban 
on the activities they would make feasible/ 

Prompt action should, therefore bc^ken to secure an inter- 
nationally agreed prohibition on any activities — whether earth-based 
^or undertaken in space — including testing, that interfere with, impdr 
the functioning of, damage, ot destroy satellites in space. 

This- woiflmendatioi> is designed essentially to prevent the 
development of capabilities for harming the satellites of another 
country J[n order to do this, it is necessary to restrict the activities of a 
state with respect to its own satellitc^fHowever, such restrictions should 
not preclude a state from exercising the function of electronic control of 
its own satellites. 

*rwo members of the group dissent in part, from the recom- 
mendation, considering that a state should not be subject to restrictions 
regarding ^actions that it might taljie in space with respect to its owiT^ 
satellites* One of these members believes that a state shoiild be 
unfettered in its research, development and testing of techniques in this 
area. The bthe^ believes that a prbhibition on interference by a natioiT 
with its^ own satellites, including impairment of the^functfoning of its 
own satellites, infringes its sovereign rights. 

.The members of the group distinguished fronv activity that should 
. be prohibited the slight incidental interference with satellites of another 
, nation that may result from a sateUite designed to inspect other objects 
in orbit. The use of mani^ or unmanned spacecraft to inspect other 
satellites or objects in orbit shquld be recognized as permissible.^ 

One means of dan;iaging or destroying other satellites in space may 
be by meaifs of the fragmentation that results from the explosion of an 
object in space. The testing of such explosive-type devices woiild be 
prohibited under the rule suggested above. The group recognises, 
. however, the right of a state to destroy in space its own satellite by^ 
means carried on board that satellite. The question therefore arisDS how' 
to devise a method by which to distinguish the permissible destruction 
of a satellite by the nation of its registry from the prohibited testing of a 
satellitc-interccpition device. Tht group 1>elieves that permissible 
destruction may be successfully limited to its proper scope if (1) 
undertaken only in circumstances such that it will not interfere with, * 
impair the lunctioning pf,' damage, 6r destroy aoothef satellite in space, 
regardless of the nationality of the latter sateUitc] and (2) advance notice 
is given internationally by any state before it undertakes permissible 
destruction of a satellite. ' ^ 

The members of the group who dissent in part from thi prohibition 
^ on interference dissent also from this ryrcommcndatioA insofar as it 
prohibits a state from takipg actions in space, with respect to iti own . 
satellites, having no adverse effects on the satellites of>ofner nations. In 
addition, one other member of the group considers that the phrase "on . 
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iKMLid that satellite** contained in point (9) is too restrictive of a staters 
sovereign right. to exercise jurisdiction .and cbntrdi over its own 
j^ijtellites« ' « \ 

The memljers of the group recognizcViat, if one state should violate 
newij^-assumed obligations not to in^rfere witfi, impair the functioning 
of» damage^ or destroy satellites in space, then other states bound by the 
same obUgation would have the op^on to decide whether they were 
relieved of coiresponding obligations, Th^oup is aware that citation 
of a central international decision-making body tadeal with violations 
lies a considerable distance in the future, 

Rnally, all members of the group agreed that the right of a state to 
< retrieve its own satellite in space and to return sucli satellite to earth 
should, be specifically recognized. 



THE pouticak:ohtext ♦ 

' The group examined, at first, the international apd regional pol^od 
environment within which a workab^ approach ta arms control ijtht , , 

• Middk East must be cooceived. It rewewcd withm this context the ^ 
possibilitj\of reducing the volume ajjalbphistication of arms flowin|^^^j^^^ 
into the Middle EaJU, and it included^ Hrrigard^tothe Arab-Isileh area, - 

• such concepts as the separation of ffefrts. thecrea^pn and expansion of 
demiUtarized zones, and thp thinOtg oSfeand l|gting of forces along.-* 
the front lines, aU of which wck uted to gc^ ad^fetage l^^^^^ 
Sinai and -Golan di^ttgcmcnt agi^e«ffnts ifa,}974 andT«7^J«fe. 
was general agreementlMt the primaryfobstaclcs^to |nbscontginthe 
area, were uTbe found in the motivattenj-ofSellefs and^btjyf «:*rogres8 . . ' 
inanmcortrolamongtheArabstate>an(!Jl«raclcdul(ib«xpcpV ' 
by first aSsliotating strategic poKtj|«^Ktary pvalry bctwew the " 
superpower Jn the Middle East rf(|lfchdmic oyalify, amon| the- 
•Western powers, and by helping lo dispel fcutj»l suspicions ampng^jth^ 
regional powers and to Strengthen the incentives to resort to poUUcaT • 
i;i8tead-of military rncasures in rcsolvingpjisputes. • » • ' « 
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^^;Tlic? actions of the supcri^bwcrs, the group agreed, were motivated 
by state interests, althougHthe members failed to reach a consensus on 
flic precise definition find identification, especially with respect to the 
fs^f interests and how they are manifestedin the 

Middle East, Points of view ranged from the belief that the Soviet 
Union might on balance favor -rf v^d settlement over hazardous 
alternatives to a belief that it actively^ought hegemony in the area. 
Insofar ais the United States was concerned, however, the participants 
f^red the view that the recycling of pclirodollars, continuing access to 
vOa,Jie concomitant question of sea. control, and the surviv^ and 
of Isiael were primary considerations. lITic last point 
. similar U.S. and Soviet objectives, i.e., the need to 

the extent and steadfastness of support the proteges of 
J ;je»ch might expect. The chances for.an artns control agreement among 
tte Western powers was vi^d as worth striving for, and indeed the 
: m i nimalis t position in the group accepted this as the only hobeful 
prospect in the near future. ^ * 

Aiait)ugh no exact defim'tion of stability emerged, it was generally 
held that a stable system rested on durable relationships, predictability 
of political behavior, and acquiescnce in agrewi rules of the game, 6ut 
noinecesswily^on the preservation of ^e status quo. The participants 
genetalty held that the promoters of arto control in the Middle East 
shouM seek as their goal, increased, stability. Stability, it was further 
agre^, could be achieved through developing either a preponderance 
Or balance of power in a particular stibregion. 

Most members of the group subscribed to the view th^ politicalv 
progress in coping with the Arab-Israeli disptfte wras a prerequisite to 
workable arms limitations a^ments, although a few: thought that 
arms control might be a valid -4 if no more than tacit —instrumentality 
for promoting the negotiating process. A number of participants, while , 
conading that political progress was indispensable in tjr Arab-Israeli 
zone, noted that arms^upply as a practical matter is interwoven with the 
negotiatipig process and that we face an anomaly, since the United 
States might well have to provide more, rather than fewer arms, and to 
even more coxmtries than now receive our hardware, in order to ensure 
continuing momentum in that process. Others conceded this point, 
especidly m the context x)f developing deterrents to" hostilities and 
^ providing icliable and eficctive early warning, surveillance, and 
verification capabilities under the nationd control of the patties. 
, Th«re was ako general concurrence in the group that arms control 
enorts in the Middle East should seek not only'to limit quantities and 
types of weapons systems but also* to create demilitarized and/ or 
limited-force zones and to adopt pther con0dence-building measures 
^sU[Ch. as prior notification of maneuvers and joint settlement of 
spcon4^ry disputes. Several such measures haye already been used 
-fUCcessfuUy in the Sinai and iSolan Heights disengagement agreementii 
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and conndeabk refmcmcnt of other techniques has bwn realized in the 
V|S;l- context of ot6er wcapons.Umitation negotiations- such as niutual and, 
bSanced force reduction talks (MBFR). The group also perceived a 
. SoJmnocd for creativt discourse on the question of Middle East arms 
$%' control flowing from the iriountingconcern in Congressjover^^^ 
%y S to ie opportunities for the -control 6fU.S.anns sales aff^^ , 
t"^- * the new ConMcssional budgctory system. Congress has also recently 
' ; Sthencd the carter of the Arms Cmxo\ and Disarmament. 
: ■ Awwy (AGDA>vfcthe arms transfer deasion-making process. Th^ 
/ toe has arrived for nS^ idc^ which can assistACDA and otter 
. . agencies to weigh the risks in arms sales and to contnbute^ a balanced 
\ .^,i!bviey?..j^^s«:urity assistance. • , 

• . . • ■ ' 

• , THE ARAB-tSRAEUI ZONE ' ' 

f Anns control, it was generally held, withbut at least the tadt 
' aneement of the pjirties to 'the, Arab-IsraeU conflict would not work, 
whether in the context of a cotnpr?hensive settlement or as the r^ultof 
= tfne. The goal of arms limtation, it was furthei; feh, should be stabihty 
' in Arab-IsraeU stralcSgi^l|tions. A comprehensive settlement, which 
" by definition would rcmovc^oUticial, territorial and ot^er gnevances, 
: . ' . . would erase the incentive to miUtary options. It should then become 
^ possible to bmld an arms supply poUcy based on the concepts of 
defensive and early warning capabilities and damage hmitaUonm the 
evelit of renewed hostilities. , There was some,disa|rttment on 
particulars. Wishing to-.avoid the difficulties, however; of trying to 
. drfine offeiiiiv versus defensive weapons, most participants behevwJ 
that selectivity in the types of arms made availableto the parties might 
provide a feasible means of enhancing defensive, as against offensive, 

• ' capabiBties. • • ■ . , ' *. 
There was less agreement on the opportum^ies for progress in arms 

' tontrol befort a ^ftlement, and the forms such control might take. One 
. ' set of' suagestiohs pointi^ to a U..S.>Saviet undcrstandmg tq hnut 
- changes inthe status quo, tqniinimizethechancesfor another war, or to 
. minimize the impact if one nevertheless 9ccurred. These suggestions 
included U.S.-Soviet a^ecment: • ' W"' , . ... 

— to. Unfit the preaptibning of suppUcs in the potentially belhg- 

— trUmhthe stocks of spare parts made available to their protrfg^s; 

— to^forego major resupply efforts if war is renewed; 

— tolagrce advance'to seek a rapid ceasefire; 

— to'share information on the jwssibiUty of war breakmg out. 
A i&imber of participants doubted the Soviet Union's readiness to 

come to such an agreement citing it? record in ptet AraWsraeh wars 

• ■ andits failure to respond tb earlier U.S. initiaUves of this type. Many 



r^;vv . pirticipants argued that tije Soviet Union, and pcthaps the United 
r ^ ?!«^^aswcU,mi|htfinditimi)crmissiblctosurrender 

Its regional prote^g<fe. Indeed, many believed that the United States and 
the Soviet Union couW agree only on avoidance of the most horrendous 
outcome of a Middle 'East wan a superpower nuclear confronUtion. 
. ^ - Another suggestion involved an attempt to gain prior agreement 
with- the Soviet Union thaf neither we nor they would intervene 
^ militarily to. aid a protegcf in danger of being defeated in a new war. 

Others in the group felt, however, that this would impossible to 
« achieve, inasmuch asilsraers military capabilities made it doubtful th4t 
foreseeable filture it would need direct U.S. intervention. The 
^^^^oviet Union was sten to be the only side expected to surrender an 
option. The U.S.-Sovdet tradeoff in this proposal was thus feh to be too 
asymmetric for realization. 4 
In view of these conceptual and practical difficulties, the group 
sought other avenues of inqfuiry to advance the concept of weapons 
limitations^by focusing the discussion on possible modes of weapons 
•limitations in the context of a West Bank settlement. It was suggested 
that a withdrawal from the West Bank palatable to Israel would require 
an assurance against surprise attack and tiirrorist harassment from the 
_ returned territory. The group gil^lly eiSdorsed the judgment that 
. demilitarization of the West Bank, including a ban on the presence of 
^ *hcavy artillery, armour, military aircraft and the infrastructure to 
• support these elements, .would be necessary. On the othe> hand, it Was 
agreed tiAt whatever ^rab government controlled that area Would . 
necessarily require sufficiently strong and mobile forces to maintain 
f. internal security and stop terrorist action by individuals or extra-state 
elements, that in effect the government would have to bev^crediblv and 
• effectivelyin' sovereign control of the territory. ^ ' • 

T^EPtasiANfiULFlONE 

, The question of arms supplies to the Persian Gulf area, most felt, 
was bedeviled by the growing Unkages between arms Mies to Iran, on 
the one Jiand,^and safcs to potential participants in/the-AmWsraeli 
conflict on the o^er, as ^les of particular weapons t6 one whetted the. 
% appetites of others foi%ihe same weapons. Limitation gf arms exports to 
^ ^ Irani some .contended, was made even more difficult because of the 
very rwl possibility that the United States might fi^d itiplf at some 
: future date facing the ntcessitv of a 4ircct military response to a Soviet 
tr^^ *; threat to oij supplies. The Ikclc of base rights and.access routes in the 
Middle East generally, according to this view; pointed up the necessity 
, ^ ,1 Jot an ally in the area possessing the necessary inf^structure to accept 
^ U*S. leinfoxcements. Others took a contrary position, arguing that the 
' Soviet Union recognized the energy-vutaerability of the Western aUies 
m the coming decade as too great to allow for any direct Soviet 
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im^rfeieiice with the sources t)r routes of oil !"PPly'fnV*^L^n 
•Sritypianncrs in Moscow have therefore probably ruled out resort to 

such aifi' option. ' , ' . , 

The group perceived a number of geopoUtical factors arguing 
• aminst any drastic revision in current poUcies: Irans od, which is n 
iSkcly to be withheld from market in an ^mbargo, itslongtorder and 
past troubled relations with the Soviet Umon, and the impending fina 
SdAdrawal of Britain and France from their last footholds m the area at 
Masirah ai>d Jibuti. Regional security cooperation between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia was generaUy conceded to be a non-starter. 

The potential dangers associated with a change of regime m Iran 
also con^ruea many participants. It was thought, however, that even if 
^ the regime were to change, the geopoUtical constraints of oil inarkete, 
' the SffZt border, and Iranian-Russian relations woufd con muc to 
influence future 'poUcy. Iran's essential postftre as a pohtical entity, 
> according to the prevailing estimate, would remain opposed to Soviet . 
dominance and would include aninclinationto cooperate with the more 

► dUtant superpower. , . a ♦uot c„m,. - 

Despite these factors, however, the group concluded that some 
slowdoiminthetimingandpaceofdeUveriestoIranwoddbewlm 
and desirable. This was based on the problems associated with the 
multiplying numbers of U.S. persomiel and dependents m the country, 
Se adSiUty of delaying the transfer of new weapons systems untd 
after the removal of "die bugs," the necessity for the Iraman armed 
forced to assimitate the sophisticated weapons already provided, and 
.the desinAiUty of reducing regional competition for sophisticated 

i- focused the group's attention on the process of formulating 

' U S- arms transfer poUcy. The Executive Branch has tended to move in 
^ onedirectionandlheCongressinanother.Mostparticipatsmamtoined 

' ^tiTjpainconcernofCongressappearedtobenottiiel^ 

salesperS butrathertiielackof appropriattandtimelyproceduresfor 
Con^Msional review of and participation^ degsions toseUarawJ^ 
. IranSnexperienceundei:scoresthisneed.Itisesscnt«l-cpmjJ^^ 
STand substantively - that poUc^ options te «l^debat^ and 
dScussed between the two Branches. This is the only way. it yas felt 
that a consensus might be reached to achieve rational pohcy m ^ 
controversial and critical area of the world. 

eurm-SUfPUER MOTIVATIONS 

. Having discussed die background of arms sales tp the Persian Gulf 
. and Ariib-IsraeU areas, die group turned its attention to ^onjplcx o^^ 
.; motivations of arms buyers and seUers, with sppcjal attention to the 
United States, for clues on how to proceed toward an anns control 
policy. ■ ' ■ • 
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' c/ 7^^^W}«^ <*e«P>te charges tp the contrary, the United 
' . States does indeed have arms transfer poUcics, which vary from country 
tOTOunfay m the Mid.dle East Though perhaps flawed in the execution, 
tttesc pohwcs arc nevertheless based inj»ch case on logic dr predicated 
' on defensible assumptions and related to "reasonable goals. Thus arms 
sales to &an*are based on the Guam Doctrine of building up local 
powets which arc expected to help keep the peace in their regions with 
y.S. arms, buiwithbut the direct participation of U.S. fighting men. 
• ^Sales to Is»6l have been used to meet a basic commitment to that 
country's srfunty and survival in a situation of immediate and present 
..- and as a means of keeping aHve the slow-motion Arab-IsraeU 

^ poUtical negotiation process. Apart.from the merit, or lack thereo^of 
th^«|»sc. made by the U.S. government for its arms sales poUcies. the 
Agroup perpcived that pubUc and Congressional, confidence was 
adversely affected by the way in which poUcy was formulated and 
presfcnted. It was held that the U.S. poUcy for arms sales to Israel, for 
exampje, was well-estabUshcd and articulated, whereas this was not the 
casern sales to thc puif states. What thegovemmem needs to improve is 
s the inode of explanation and justification of arms sales in terms of the 
leapx^ntand of the quantities made available. Ucking alternative 
?ources of influence, the Sovier Union was expected to continue to 
^ depend on arms transfers as a primary foreign-poUcy tool. 

•^Complicating <his situation in wUch both the United States and the 
. Soviet Umon have clear and defensi^)le; if arguable, reasons to continue 
. semnjs arms, abroad is the asymmetry in weapons systems available to 
reapient countnes from their respective defense industries. Rarely iocs 
..It Jiappen, especially in the upper reaches of miUtary technology, that ' 
comparable systems^re avaibblefdrsale t 
^- m the face of real or imagined tbreats^arising from the acquisition of a 
^ certam system by a regional Hval. ^F6f ybmple, the U.S. motives in. 
ptoviding F-4 Phantom aircraft to Isra« appeared to be a desireto 
mke avaJablc a defensive system in compensation for the French cut- 
u ^^^^i anaireraft eomparable to 

the F-4,.respondcd with a massive infusion of sophisticated air defense 
,'missil^ and ultimately Soviet troops to man. and maintain them 
probably encouraged by the IsracU use of F^s in deep penetration 
. bombing raids iilto Egypt. The provision of FROGs and SCUDs to the 
Arabs probably resulted from a Soviet-Arab attempt to offs* the threat 
to population centers posed by the Israpl Air Force, but it ledto Israel's 
acquisition of the LANCE surface-to-surface missile and demands for 
the ev/5n mbre formidable PERSHING. It can be argued that infusion 
01 Jaigenutabers of Soviet air^iefense.troops probably raised Egyptian- 
Soviet personnel tensions and contributed to theexpulsionbf IheSoviet 

* a^visorf tod tCQhiucians from Egypt in 1972. However, tWStdoes not 
uVplid^te the ^in point, that introduction of sophisticated and 
.a^nunetncal systems in a game of leapfrog often leads to 
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"imtilictpatcd, unpredictable, and unmanageable reactions which 
become troublesome for the sellers and potentially dangerous to the 

recipients. . . n ^^o*^*.. 

. This point led the group to examine the expenence the Umted states 
has had mth majot Middle East recipients to determine which elements 
of their respective programs are sha^edrod-^ich are umgye and to 
seek lessons for the future. 



Iran 



— Tlidte appears ,to have been a lack of adequate control 
and direction within the Executive Branch>^ t he imple- 
mentation of what some felt otherwise mighfflBve been a 
reasonable and defensible program. This was complicated 
\>y A complete lack of effort by the Administration to 
expiSh its policy to the Congress and to afford Capitol 
Hill.a\ opportunity for review and assent to the pro- 



^m. 

— this program'l underwenti^n unprecedented growth before 
the rapid increase in oil revenues after 1973. 

/ — Itiadequat^ control and discussio/i of the program fed 
to the United Stat^ being locked into a situation character- 
ized by an apparent^ unanticipated growth-of a U.S. presence 
which produces interpersonkl tensions between Amencap and 
Iranians. Moreover, it has tfrqatcd a large body of potential 
hostages 'to unforeseen cris^s^-:^..,.^^^^ - / ^ 

— Iranian desires for co-production^have raised strategic 
and economic issues which- have not been fully disclosed 
or evaluated. 

$«iidl Arabit | 

_ A inaior concern is the issue of encTuse of U.S. weap^nry.%nd the 
* possibiUty of its re-transfer to other Ara6 states in more direct 
confrontation with Israel. *^ , _ ^ t. o 

— There is an intra-Arab aspect, -^n forgotten, :to tiie Saudi- 
prdgram in that the Kiflgdom has rca>fears pf Soviet-supphed 
Iraq and the People's^ Democratic Repubhc of ^Yemcn and 
that its original decision in the early 1960s to begin to build a 
modem miUtary forU came about in reaction 16 Ea^ptmn 
bombing raids against Saudi vUlages in connection with Egypt s 
intervention in the Yemeni civil war. ^ 

' — Also with respect to tiie Arab dimension, the Saudi program 
carries the seedsff an arms race among the peripheral states ol 
the Arabian Pemnsula. ^ 0 
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- m programs in both Saudi Arabia and Iran clearly underline 
tlw Imkagcrbetween oil and arms and the effects of beinglocked 

^m-- l*""** anns-«ales programs: we, or outallies, need their oil. 
they want ourarms, they have the money to^ay: %nd we need to 
balance our external payipents, because of the 'deficits arising 
from the steep rises in oil prices; radical deceleration in tWl 
, process IS difficult at best. ^ " 

, --The bulk of the Saudi program consists of constructing a basic 
infrastructure including cantonment areas, family housing, 
hospitids, mosques and thelike, as well as ports, roads and air- 
nelds. Most.of these projects have military and civilian utiUty, 
The actual weaponry, so far, has been modest and reasonable 

- In <»rr3png out its miUtary and civilian developm(yit programs, 
Saudi Arabm is constructing a network of high value targets 
which should make it reluctant to risk their destruction as an 
outcome of lU-advised military adventurism. 



Itra«l 



- The Israeh program must be viewed in the context of the 
onjgoing evoluuoh of Soviet arms supply relationshiwr with 
ncighbottng states and the political negotiating process, in 
which the Umted States has provided arms as an inducfcment 

^ , to concessions on Israel's part or withheld them as a threat 

- Also involved in the foregoing process is a U.S.-Israeli 
dialogue on currem and future military threat estimates, which 
uijderhnes the fact that U.S. arms in Israel's case are provided 
m response to an immediate problem and might be used in the 
near term.' , 

- Since 1973 there has been an inescapable link betweeh U S 
security assistance relationship- with Israel and oil: a program 
perceived as "too generous by the Arabs might trigger 

a""? i" O'J.'nafkets, almost certainly in the event of 
anOthei' Arao-Israeh'.war. 

- The costs pf the Israeli programs have escalated dramatically 
moreover, security assistance today m cSntrast to th^irast is 

- mosOym the form of grants. ' » 
— > An increasingly troublesome aspect of the Israeli program is 

that Israel is requesting items on the cutting edge- of tech- 
, nology, whether m. complete systems, components or basic in- 
V formation and know-how; amohg Middle East countries it it 
uniquely capable of using, exfiloiting, and building on that tech- 
, nology to expand its domestic arms jjndustry. This could 
result in a loss of U.S. leverage to; the extent that Israel be- 
. comes sclf-rehant in defense production. It could also lead to 
mcreasmg Israeli arms.exports, bften in direct competition with . 
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the United States and in markets, suph as Latin America, 
which raise difficulties for U!S. policy. 



Jorilan 



— Jordan is the ohly Arab state }n diract confrontation with- 
Israel that has depended primarily on the United States for its' 
military needs; thus, the possibility of Jordan using U.S. arms 
irf a future war with Israel must not be discounted. 

Egypt , 

• — Although very little in the way of military sales has been, 
made available to Egypt by the United States, the group expects 
that we shall face in the very near future the necessity of respond- - 
ing to an Egyptian request for a significant amos sales program. 

— T^e group agreed that the hah<lling of this request will be of the 
* essence: it should be done slowly, deliberately, completely in the 

open, witfi full dialogue between the Executive Branch, on'the 
ond^haAd, and Congress and the public on the other. 

— Lessons learned, especially in the Iranian and Saudi cases, 
should be kept fully in mind and applied. 

tK£ NUCUAR aUESmON 

The ^oup noted that nuclear arms are a matter of grave concern, , 
especially with regard to Israel and Iran. However, because of the 
^comple?dty oT the problem, the tunc available, and the fact that other 
panels at this conference are addressing the issue, the group did not - 
examine, systematically the problem of nuclear ^rms.» 

^ , There arc grave dangers associate with arms accumulation in the ^ 
^ Mddle East. Most t>f these problems would be eradicated^by a political 
..settlement, and the greatest exertions should be made in die pu^iuit of 
tfaiit goal. The group Jcilso concluded that there are rea^lonab|e and 
dd^nsible rationales behind U.S. arms-transfer policies in the laddie ; 
East, .however muj^': Ane might, ^nd errors knd anomal^ in ^ 
: implementation. Mam judged that arbitrary cutnoffs, ipv^rsaB^and ) 
' limits on aniu-sup0l/p|ograms do not answer the problem. Ratfe > 
Executive must, in dei^looing such>programs, pHy greater at^l^ic^ 
attention than has been apparent in the past to the benefits andthe risks , 
of^jparticular lines of j^ransfer policy^ and share much more d||^ilcd ) 
information with the^ongres^ than it has heretofore and s^lc its ; 
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, . Stronger efforts t o prganiz^ the principal suppliers arc needed. The 
^ United States should take the lead certainly with its allies, but also with 
the Soviet Union to explch^e steps, ho wever limited^ which may be taken 
to put a lid on at least some aspects of the Middle East arms races, thtf 
group had sufficient hope for good results in such matters as cutting 
back current and limiting future capabilities on the part of the recipients 
yj^for counter-value attacks: no more surface-to-surface missiles, for 
y^exampte. Limits on weapons usable by terrorist^r^ch as the REDEYE 
and STRELLA type of weapons might ^ a fuither feasible step/ The 
. possibility might ako be explored of imposing restrictions on recipients 
whose past behavior suggests futiure irresponsibility. 




I am pleased to have an opportunity to discuss with you some of the 
. most pressing problems of arms control as seen frpm a Congressional 
point of view.""" * 
. No group in America, that I am aware of, has done more over the 
' years than /TTie Stanley Foundation to focus attention and concern on 
this issue — which is really the issue of human survival I am 
particularly proud that The Stanley Foundation is locatec} in my home 
state — the' state I represcrit in the Congress. They have done so very 
much >(aluable work in the area of|nternational order and world peace 
that the \vhole nation owes them a^great debt in appreciation. 

My task tonight is to comment on the Congressional performance 
on three key arms control issues this year: strategic arms, conventional 
. arms sales and nuclear proliferation. 

. But bef^ proceeding with my analysjgof each of these issues, allow 
me to make the point that the U.S. positi^ on many key matters of 
aitos control and proliferation, both iFTTlie Executive Branch and 
Congress, is full of inconsistencies. 

• bur official policy is to seek a con^prehensive test ban, but the 
United States has never tabled a comprehensive test ban proposal in any 
iotemational forum. 
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. • WjC profess support of the Non-Prolifcration Treaty (NPT) and 
the Intcraatidnal Atomic Energy Agency, yet we scarcely quibble when 
§outh Africa* refus«ito join the NPT in connection with U.S. support of 
its nuclear programs «wl refuses to have international energy 
ttfegoards applied to it/ pilot enrichment facility. 

• l^e embrace the need to control proliferation of nuclear- 
explosive devices, yhile both we and the Soviet Union accept peaceful 
nuc&r explosions, which most experts believe cannot be distinguished 
ffem nuclear weapons tests. I . 

•*We insist on the need for reduirthg the. numbers of nuclear 
warheads, ai^d negotiate 'with the Soviet Union a MIRy (multiple 
independently targ^ble reentry vehicle) understanding which is above 
the current levels foir both nations. 

p5l«ATEGICARMSC»l<Tf»USA^^ 

. This is an arwin which the Congressionafinput has been virtually 
nil. The reason is not hard to identify. ThrcfUghout most of this 
Congress, the stratepc arms control debate has.been dominated by the 
expectation that the administration would press ahead in the 
implementation of the November 1974 VladivostolTagjecifient — to 
convert this understanding •*in principle" into a concrete strategic arms 
treaty* . " 

The urgency of this is apparent. In October of 1977 — next ycaP— * 
the'interim Strategic Arms Lunitation Talks (SALT) agreement signed 
• in Mo'scow in 1972 will expire. Theinterimagrecment was never viewed 
as wholly satirfactory, for it did little more than provide for a five-year 
restriction on strategic offensive missile launcher d^jployments — 
includihgTjand-bascd ICBM and SLBM launchers — pending 
negotiationSts the Foreign Relations Committee report put it, '*of mofc 
complete limitations on stiategic offensive arms.** % .* 

Nonetheless, deficient as the interim agreement . was, it was 
int%rally linK^rWith the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, whichin 
my judgment was the most important arms control step ever taken. As 
five years of negotiations demonstrate, struggling to control just 
strategic offensive arsenals alone has proved almost insumpuntabk; 
imagine what it would be like if we had to include an ABM capability in 
the equation. \ 

In recognition of the urgency of further^^letailed negotiations, the 
adminidt^on kept assuring Congress that thtfc was progress in 
elaborating oh the Vladivostok agreements. Twice Secretary of State- 
Hemy Kissinger traveled to Moscow, hoping for a breakthrough. Both 
times hct failed, probably astauch because of theclimat^|p^a^hingtpn 
Win Moscow. , ' ^ I . 

Again, not wanting to intjj^de on the details of Kissinger*s h^dling 
of the negotiations (and perhaps in the tacit awareness tha$/he had 
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enou^ ttoublcs on SALT, without us being on his back), wc in 
Cpa^rea^ were extremely reluctant about getting involved. In/fact, the 
^two major CoBgresstonal initiatives were supportive. Senator Cranston 
introdiuced S. Con,' Res. 69, which greeted the Vladivostok negotia- 
tions, urging only that^the Secretary subsequently aim for twenty 
jpcrccnt overall reduction. , 

In March, Senators Kennedy, Javits and Humphrey introduced — I 
was a co-sponsor — the other major Congressional effort to spur the 
Vladivostok talks. The resolution was primarily an effort to snow af 
a time wh'eit the negotiations were evidently going slowly — s^ong. 
bipartisan Senate sujjport for a constructive position on SALT. The 
resolution, however, tried to go further. urged the President to seek 
agreement with the Soviets to ban flight tesfmg and deployment of air- 
launched cruise missiIes>Hh a range in ex^ss of 2,500 kilometers, and 
the flight testing or deployment by either country of land- or sea- 
launched cruise missiles having ranges in excess of 600 kilometers. 
Finally, we proposed a moratorium on flight testing all long-range 
ctuiise missiles until we could negotiate further. 

This proposal was not greeted favorably by the administration, 
despite its clearly supportive intent. U.S. Anns Control and 
Disarmament Ageiicy Director Fred Ikle took the opportunity of a . 
press conference to criticize at lenght the 600km limit. 

I-am prepared to concede that it is extremely difficult for Congress, 
poking the expertise available to the administratioii, to formulate 
technical negotiating positions. Congress is better prcipared to review 
the results of Executive Branch effprts.^In this case, I would fauk the 
administration for not" providjpg the Congress with a strategic arms 
policy that it can review. 

If the administratioii gets serious about a new agreement, I hope, 
care will be taken to avoid a last^minute negotiating crunch — such as 
was the Case with the 1972 agrecijient. The ensuing disputes over so- 
caUed loopholes and violations have 'served ^tQ obscure the gains of, 
SALT I and placed strategic arms limitation iii jeoi^rdy. 

n ■ 

\ CONVENTlON'ALARMS.TRAlfSFEf^ 

The final days of this Congress were marl^ed by a sudden concern 
with the sales of U.S. weapons abroad. The di|tress which I, and many 
of my colleagues, had regularly expressed ov^;the role of the United ' 
Sta^tes as the World's number one arms s^$sinan/was suddenly, 
^fystafized by proposals to sell a further $6.1 pillion arms package to ^ 
eleven countries mostly in the Middle Eas| : ' 

As I said in discussing this issue on the f^ppr^ tke-Congressional 
^ndling of this package has not been part^ularly impressive. We 
started late and accomplished litUe. | . 
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^ * the^Congrcsrional dilemma comes into pcrsp^ective clearly when 
you look at the ^owth of the arms trade. An estimated $20 billion 
worth of conventional arms was sold, or in a few cases, given away Iftst 
year. And the United States led the way. Since 1967, foreign miHtafy 
sales and mili^jy assistance grants alone climbed from $1 billion to a 
W5 level of^cr^lO billiom/That figure propped just a bit to $8.6 
♦ billion in 1976. . « ^ ' ... 

In T^ni weeks, however, it has become clear that the trend is again 
toymrd^new reCtrd levels. In the two months following the President's ^ 
July signature on the Arms Export Control Act, the administration 
proposed sales totalling nearly $7 billion. It became evident why the 
administration had fought the $9 billion sales ceiling in the original 
version of the bill: they intend to seU substantially more than that $9 
billion t^s ycar.^ ' . * , * 

The $6.1 billion sales profwsal package which came up just bcfdre 
V. adjournment dramatically emphasized the problems in Congressional 
* Y^o'ii^o^^S traffic. . * . 

^ It was clear that the administration had put Congress into the 
position of having to act on proposed sales before it had provided 
" the policy framework >vithin which the judgment should really be 
taken.'. ' . . 

^* It svas clear that the jcurrent mkchinery, in which Congress is 
brought into the act only after Ae sales arc in efifeqt promised by the ^ 
Pentagon, places an intolerable burden on the Congress. This ate in 
the game Congress can' reject sale« only at the risk of creating a 
possibly serious diplomatic ihcident. 

• It was clear that the arms impact statements to the Congress, 
appended to the requests for authorization or appropriatioil for 
^ certain prognhns, were lamentably y^adequate. According to Miw , 
] they larc supf bsed to be complete^ analytical, ,and deal^with the 
^ impapt of the .program on arms cohtrol policy and negotiations. 
After reviewing eleven of the most reqpnt statements attached to 
letter^f offer to sell weapons,* the Foreign Reli|ipns Committee 
sent Setter to Secretary pf Defense Donald;||umsfeld stating 
simply. The statements provided do not compl|||fith the law and 
are unacceptable.** We asked resubmission ifi eacHi^.the cases under 
review. 

. Under the circumstances, I think it's fair to §ay tg^t the $6. 1 billion 
' proposed package startled and shocked n;iany meml^^^of the Congress 
J. particularly b^use there a strong hint that^Iranians would 
be back for more F-16s (they wanted 300; got l6Cf^ind intended to 
purchase 250 of the F-18s, a plane not yet eyen.te$eflown. 

"Under the 'circumstances, T-could rSadily understand Senator 
Nelsorfs reaction; he simply introduced resolutions of disapproval for 
the entire lot. In practice the committee became persuaded that such a 
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• blanket rejection ^^ould create too many diplomatic problems. In any 
1 case, I argued thatrhe only way we could possibly be consistent with all 
that l#c*d been preaching on arms transfer policy during'this Congress 
would be to reject — if only as a delaying measure — the Persian Gulf 
portion of the sale, on the grounds that this was the clearest example 
where policy guidance — long promisqjl by the administration — was 
laeking. ' 

A majority-of my coUeagifes felt that even this sort of general^ area- 
wide decision would unjustifiably irritate our Persian Gulf friends. But 
the record of the debate will show that there is an enormous concern 
among members of the committee over these arms sales. One after* 
anomer, Senators Humphrey, ^Church, McGovern, and Javits rose to 
express their profound concern. We had to yield to pressures of 
« diplomacy in ultimately not blocking the sales in this package, but the 
Foreign .Relations Committee is ahready on- record that it will not 
approve any more sales to the Persian Guif uniil the President lays out a 
^ coherent policy framework! % > ^ 

What do we mean with oiir insistence on a policy framework? 

, •We need long-term projections of .the political relations 
bejtween the recipient nation and its neighbors, i.e., the nature of the 
governments, their intentions, likely evglution, and what are the 
prospects these weapons could be used against us — or our allies? 

• We need information on which to evaluate the economic 
impact of proposed sales. As orie committee witness put it, have no 
illusions, for these recipient countries it is always a "guns or butter 

^ issue.** " ' 

• We need backCTpund to judge the social impact of the arms 
" program. How >)»IHne emergence o^ an educated and sophisticated 
/ milit«ty elite impact on the social and political structure? 

• We need a far better insight into the role private U.S. 
companies play in stimulating a demand. 

• We could use further information regarding the rivalry 
between the U.S. military services, particularly the Air Force and 
Navy, in competing for sales. 

• Finally,^ and this is enormously important, we need to know 
more aboi/t the-"back-ei\d'* implementation aspects of arms sales. 

.What is our involvement after the contract is signed — in 
^procurement, finance, logistics, maintenance, training? For 

example, estimates are that when all the current projects with Iran 
^ r get underway, there will tje up to 60,00b Americans — technicians 

with families — in Iran. That's about the number of military 

personnel we had in Vietnam in niid-19(^^. 




Hf?:^^ ^ -^^HUCLEARPROtlFEa/VnoW . 

'^"^^ J Senator Waiter Mondalc put the problem cogently in a re<»nt 
speech on this subject •*Our entire effort to'bontrol the strategic arms 
race and to. limit th^ potential for nucl^r confrontation growing out of 
regional conflicts fought with converitionaLarms, could be completely 
undercut by the proliferation of nucletfr weapons nations.** There is, he 
li^nt on, •'an alarming danger that the number of nuglcar powers will 
increase to the point that the possibility of nuclear war changes from 
whether to when.** ' . 

Perhaps- the most significant achievement of the Congress this year 
in this regard wa&an amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
Senator Stjiart Symingtons amendment denies U.S. econopiic and 
military assistance to any nation importing reprocessing equipment, 
materials or technology, unless the importing nation agrees to apply, 
international safeguards to all of its nuclear activities and to make a 
smceie effort to plac^any enrichment or reprocessing activitits under 
rj 't "rnultilatcraljauspices and management. This was good. 

However, I think it is unfortunately indicative of our relationship 

V with the Executive Branch that it offered no positive input, and fought 
the m^^sure all the way— even to an appearance in the final conference 
between thirtwo foreign relations committees. Every Executive Branch 
effort was directed toward gutting or killing thfc legislation. Ironically, 
when the amendment became law, the Executive Branch embraced it * 

V for use &i discussions with Pakistan. 
Fotthe ultimate in lack of cooperation between the Executive and 

Congress in these matters, however, Fd like to share with yon some of 
the experiences surrounding our effort to put this year*s nuclear export 
control bill into law. 1 . 

' ^ . This -bill, S. 1439, was intended to spell out a policy on nuclear 
weapons proliferation for the United States, ait^l to impose immediate 
restrictions on U.S. nuclear exports as well as esta1)lish tougher , 
safeguard criteria in negotiations With other suppliers. Surely, it seems 
. to mcl though ohc could quibble with details •r approaches, the overall 
objectives of this le^lation merited the higlfct degree of cooperation 
byihe Executive. Instead, all we got was obstructionism. 
' The bill was introduced on April 15, 1975, and re-written extensively 
during the following thirteen months — with the Executive Branch 
resisting all the way. The bill was rcferrcjd to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Joint Committee on Atomic Enera^/Both' 
. committees asked' to hear from the Secretary of State on the>fU. This 
• V ^vas a logical request in that one of the prime objectives of the bill is to 
give the State Department the leading role in negotiating agreements 
for nuclear cooperation, reducing the authority of the Energy Research 
. . and Development AdminJstration (ERDA), which tended to issue 
licenses more on technical than policy grounds. The Joint Committee 
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OQ Atomic Energy neVlsr heard tbe^Secretary. He was not' available to 
appear 'befott the Foreign* Relation^ Committee until after the 
committee had been forced, because of the legislative deadline, to act. 
Iniherxourse of the consideration of the bill. Senator Pastore, the 
• chairman of the Joint Committee ony\tomic Energy, asked that the 
committee staffs meet with thp Executive Branch and try to work out a - ^ 

)^ve compromise^ However, the |^xecutive* Branch representatives 
^me with specific instructions not to negotiate anything. When the 
committee Bad nearly finished work on the bill, ttfe Executive Branch 
ftecided to ta^^ a belated look at non-proliferation' policy, so they 
' organized a study group. That group has now finished its deliberations; 
however, the Executive Branch has not provided this report to the 
^ Congress. ^ » ^ 

Clearly during most of the process of CongB^ional consideration 
^ji*ig >^^ of S. 1439, the Executive* Branch did not/desire to have a bill at 40. d 

* ir%^^"* the end, the Executive BranchdcaScd tolry to work for a bill it 
' , ^^ould live v^th and presumably ext>loU during the campaign. As a 
;^ . ^ ' result, ERDA sent a letter to the Joint Committee on August 13 
'* ^.^ requesting certain changes in the bill. Virtually all of those changes 

sugge^ed by the agency the bill was supposed to regulate ^ were 
r ifteornprated in tlie biltas rq)oited to the House. These' changes would 

"have destroyed the effdct of the bill. • \ 

^ There were last^minute efforts to reconcile differences between the- " 

Senate and the ERD A-itffluenced House version. T^ey were doomed to 
^ failure, liirgely because of the4)roIonged intransigence of the Executive 
Branch. \ . ^ " ^ 

S. 1439 was j>ot a perfect bill It could have been^ ffgiorxcani 
achievement had the'Executive^ranch been willing to cooperate *with ^ 
the Congress in achieving a bill which wo^Id allow the United£tates to 
remain a reliable supplier while insisting uj}on solid ana sen&i^^e^ 
controls to prevent the spread' of nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, the 
Executivjs Branch was not. willing to go that tar^^y:;;^ > 

I know^that some of the Executive Branch ofHoials M^to worked on^ 
S> 1439 are here tonight. I would like them to kn0.w that I did not raise 
Uiese p6ints to put os at loggerReads. Instead, I hope we can all see this 
.as .^n^^ixample 0f how not to handle^ such a Tital prpbleni. N^n-* 
prolifmtion and other arms control matters have captured *the 
, attention of the American publjj. We must act but we must act 
' ^ together. 




CONCUUStOM 

^ There are ii number of lepslative issues to be ficed in each of these 
categories jn the new yean - * 
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' In the area, of strategic nuclear weapons, we must support every 
^ initiative to prevent the expiration of the interyn SALT agreement. 
Were that agreement to lapse, the pressures for a new found of weapon 
construction would be enormous — there would be no stopping B-1 , the 
MX missile; and the cruise missile would Ijecome a vast fourth forpe to 
be added to jthe triad; 

* Equally ominous, arc the voices calling for an abrogation of the 
ABM Titity-if the interim SALT agreement cxjfltSs. 
. But while I strongly Support the thriist of the, Vladivostok 
I agreement, I havc'no*iHusion that any new accord, even if carefully 
«^^egotiated to avoid .verification loopholes^will really put a big dent in 
the arms race. A ceiling of 2,400 strategic ballistic missiles and bombers 
; tind a sybceiUng of 1,320 MIRVs is really not a painful cdhstriction. The 
\, United States can still build to over 15,000 nuclear warheads; the 
Soviets.^JviU shortly equal this capability. i 
, Therefore it is iniperative thatfpy new agreement arising from tne 
. Vladivostok accordis incorporate the lowest negotiable ceilings in 
delivery vehicles and MIRVs — and not merely confirm the . 
Vladivostok levels. At the same time we mustj strive for furthljr 
constraints on technolo^cal advances by restricting replacement rates 
qn weapons, or the numbers and kinds of flight tests. 

In conventional arms ti^insfer policy. Congress must t^ike a new 
look at the oA^ersight machinery. Provisions must be made for bringing 
' Congress into the sales policy at a much earlier stage,^o allow time for 
fiflection, and rejection if necessary.^ost of all, the Exacutive must 
"provide us wth1p>olicy, a framework within which we arc to judge its 
actions and intentions. 

I might npte here that in the closing days of the Congress, the^dnrin- 

• istr^tion — after a delay of a year — responded to a rfiquest by Senator 
John Culver and 102 other members of Congress, including myself, 

* * urging an international conference of major krms-producing imtions to 
] seek a ratioiiaPapproach to arms sales. The reply, from Secretary 
, Kissinger^ termed global arrangements "politically unfeasible** ancl 

• regional controls "very difficult and perhaps impossible to negotiate.** It 
argues that any progress at all would ha vfe to be achieved'tiwough "quiet 

* diplomatic exchanges'* rather than the ^full glare of international 
publicity.** < . ^ 

Ifi nuclear proliferation, the most important thing is to stiipulate 
international awareness of the dangers :of the current trend . It took 30 
years after Hiroshima for the number of nuclear weapon states to grow 
from one to six, or possibly seven, if you include Israel. But the waj 
things are going, we will soon sec many more Rations acquire nuclear^ 
weapons. I would not pretend that the tjnited States, arid the Soviet 
Union and the othdr nations which possess nuclear weapons are wiser or 

• more careful in their Jiandling of nuclear weapons^than others might be. 
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; Bv^tthcy have at least worked oxtt a fairly stable, if uneasy, relationship 
^^inth one pother. As nuclear weapons spread, the possibility 'of 
v^i^tbreak^c^wsu^m necessarily spread. While I believe that the United 
S^i(^ amnhe Soviet Union juid otW present nuclear powers miust^O ji 
tteir'jok^J^ontrolling vertical proliferation the constant building 
of new weaponry — I believe that nuclear war, if it comes, will result 
, from horizontal proliferation — the spriead of nuclear weapons among • 
' many nations,— which app^rs inwrnnent. ^ • ^ 

We should readdress the issue of a comprehensive ban on nuclear * 
explosions. The Threshold Test JBan Treaty and Pcacefid Nuclear 
(Eiqplosion Treaty, on which we have been asked tb give advice and 
consent, do^ not appear to be a particularly impressive .step in that 
' direction. Some rumblings fron^ the Soviets indicate that they are- 
^ wiUingio discuss the issue of on-site inspection ofa comprehensive ban. 
Evcry;cffbrt should be made to ferret out their intentions. . 

What strikes me, reflecting on what* weVc just covered, is the 
primary, the overwhehnihg, necessity of creating the will for arms 
* contrbf among both suppliers and recipients; Both must recognize that 
i arms control is in no /my the converse of national security. Arms 
controls, as much as weapons construction, must be recognized as the 
foundation of national security. Arms proliferation, nuclear or con^ ' 
, ventional, must be grasped as the path of insecurity and instability. 
\ •To stem the strategic nuclear arms race, we must conpentrate 

krgely on the superpowers; ; 

• To head olf conventional armjs races, we must convince . 
. suppliers and recipients of tlie dangers; 

# To counter proliferation, we must create a climate in which ^ 
the non-nuclear weapon states see clear national security 
advantages in avoidance of nuclear weapons. * 

This will not come about as the result of unilateral action or 
proposals by a sn^all group of nations. It mtist ultimately be the result of 
efforts by the majority^ But much as it ultimately requires international 
support»it is also my conviction that there h every reason for the United 
States to take the lead. The message can ^ simple: in a word, the arms 
race is destructive of our own security, arid that of other liations. I - 
suggest, that we focus more energy on how to achieve arms control, 
rather than on excuses why we haven't yet achieved significant prbgress. 
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Why do we need an Arms Control and Disarmamenf Agency? Why 
not have the State Department, the Pentagon, and the Ei^ergy Research 
" arid Development Administration (ERDA) form an inter-agency 
iiommittee (or ten ipter-agency committees) to coordinate tJ.S. arms 
conti:ot policy. , ) ^ 

I would SHmmarize the ans^ver with two arguments. We need a 
separate organization as a catalyst to keeirSound ^rms control ideas 
moving, to nudge other agi^ies to seize opportunities when they anse. 
^ We must also baye a separate organization as ^ conscience^ a 
fbureavcratically independent conscience, working fof the long-term 
interest of controlling and reducing ^rms. The consciericc thus ensures; 
that short-term tactical concerns do not crowd the broader nationalj^ 
and indeed, iiitemational interests, in soynd arms control. ' \ 



After 50 years, we obtained ratification of the Geneva Protocol, 
which prohibits ^s warfare. In the earlier decades, ratification was 
opposed by those who thought the Protocol was too restrictive. More 
recently the ratification, as intetareted ^y the Executive Branch, was 
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opposed by those who (bought it was not restrictive enough. But at least 
there was a convergence of left aqd right to make it possible to secure 
ratification. Still it required carefully j^^gdtiated compromise between 
the concerns of the Senate Foreign* Relations- Committee and the 
Pentagon. 

We got the Protocol to the Anti-Ballistic Misiile (ABM) Treaty . 
negotiated and ratified. Some people say this'was uniinpof^nt, or even 
a sham, in that the United States has no intention of building a second- 
AiBM site in Washington, as permitted -by the initial ABM Treaty of 
1972. But imagine that you read in ^ some colunih that therl werr 
indications the Soviets were building a second ABM site. I thiilk thaf 
wdbld be very disturbing. It jmakes sense to obtain limitations precisely 
when those limitations are easily agreed to by the main twp adye|sarles, 
ACDA also played a catalyst role in the ratification of the Biological 
Weapons Convention. Thii ratification was not entirely without ri^k. 
This was ndi only the first arms control agreement, but also the first 
, disarmament agreement, which was not verifiable in the sense that we 
^ undcntand ratification. ' ' ' , 

' Let me tum^to another illustration of ACDA's role as catal^t. 
Many.of you will recall the issue ofjnini-nukes — the small nuck^r 
arms that\vould blur the distinction between nuclear and conventional 
* arms because \heir effd:t$ in battle could not be distinguished from a 
conventional w^pon, without special instrumentation. Throu^out 
the 1960s and the earjy 1970s there \vere teclmocrats who argucd^^t 
the Umted States should start building mini-jiukes. But ih6 majority 
view m Washington was that the *firebreak* ought to be maintained,,^ 
not strengthened. ACDA- took advantage of this,j)erhaps temporary, 
consensus and obtained an official U.S. government statement do the 
record to the effect that we would not erode the distinction or Tirebreak' 
between conventional and nuclear arms. ~\ 

ACDA:ACONSClliNCE 

Arms control can only thrive on tnith. U cannot succeed with 
.muddled thinking, half-truths, and the suppression of facts. The 
requirement} of honesty and clarity of purpose may be greater ^or arms 
control than for oertaln other parts of foreign and national security 
po}icy because of: ' . , ' / 

I) the continuing interaction of conflict and cooperatibn between 

other nations and this countryf 
^ the long time ^span, measured in decades, during which arms 
^ control arrangements must remain viable; • > ^ 
3) the abstract nature of and almost total lack of real tests :of 
validity of the rationale for arms control' arrangements. 
, Hence, I believe ACDA^s other role must be that of a 
buitaucratically independent conscience. For e7^mple« some time ago 




pttj^fic discQsaiqns. 



A the SALT 





ijtwasthou] 
iCthe M ' 
dcbai 
howfv^r, that 




bi»Sd-iUp in the Sovier weajions proframs, on tl^ dne hand, ftfdthe^ 4 
d^l^atial and real ^h^lcal f uncertmnties regarding vukierabSltty, on , 
^< t^^otli^r^ it would ndl be possible tp make an honest claim t^ any t ' 
^ t^l^^ SALT n agte^ent ^ould d| §o|nething |^pant ^bliit the ^ ^ 
^^^labiUty of the jslnutemaa foroe. ACDA's alialysis provi^ the 
^rification of this pwit, which wa^eventually accepted by alifirhus, \ ^ 
£^iue of our indep^dence 'we were in a better position to ffQUS on } J 
jnany other valid ob^tives of the^SALT II negotiations, in^ead of; f 
: i^sUfaig a lalsc objc^ve. I f ^ 

'l^ A more recent e^^mple from SALT involved the 60()-kiJbmeter- ; 
(^O^mile) limit on ^mse missiles aad the question of its verifi^ility if 
^ above such limils weie prohibited. (The 600> kilometer lumber^ i 
\ lluses in certain ^viet propositions regarding SALT If) Last> - 
February some Senators proposcif to ^raft constructive resolution^ . 
^^ch wo^.also contain the misconception ^t the STO^mile ftst limit^ 
e on cruise missiles w<^ild make that range limit verifiable* v ^ ^ 
In order to^main^n standards 6f truthfulness, we could n|>t covet 
0 the fact that this i^tion was in error. I realize that many pe(|>le wbo 
, iflloacly ^identify tlwfcmselves with *arms control objccti^s an4 ^ 
developments felt di^ppointed alK>ut the situation. But I as| myself , 
^one question: if we hkd tried to cover up, would we have risked a\ much* 
digger problem? I«tb^k sol For if this fact is not rccognizcd|it could 
^i^ontaminate the SALT agreement an4 lead to an undenmhing of 
general pubHc confidence which is so important. We have seeir^how4he 
debate^over SALT I about the question of violations had a ^rrosive ; 
^effect, TTiat debate |^ now subsided. , * 

ACDA hks, also been involved with the question of economic 
benefits of peaceful nuclear explosives. This notion of economic 
benefits has beeri a threat to a comprehensive test ban, ^vd even a 
^^threshold test ban, and has been harmful to non-proliferation, since 
being used as an argumeM to begin a weapons test program^^without ^ 
admitting it: ^ * V^"*^\- 

We in ACDA had . two independent ai/alyses oone |e^rding^ 
^onqpic benefits. IThe studies showed thav^h benefits w^ indeed 
doubnul. This was. a welcome finding with respect to arm^ control; 
however, some bureaucrats wanted to suppress this finding.^ 

The uncertainty of the world-wide backlash effect of massive 
nuckftr attack ji^^p^lly the question of effects on the ozone layef^saw 
anoUier coypi^p afttempt. \ 

Another question of conscience enters into the debate on strategic 
, doctrine. Oiae or two years ago there was considerable di^t^ibn about 
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changes in^tMU.S. l^tegic^<|>ctrin In alf tUs strategic inalysi^the 
question ©ramlity^s scalJIir ra5isef.;ACDMsought to|ntrodiica 



:■ 1 



broader petmctive uito the?<fcbatt. | 

t - ^ . 

Too ma|^ pcopte haveJ^st the s^i^ of proportion ^s to w^t.is ^ 

needed andf^hat is^momlly jiistified %q deter nuclear aggressioil To ^ 
have effective deterren5e we need not guarantee to kill millions of 
innocent peq^le, pec^le who cpuld nev^ influence a decision we wish to | 
deter. Rathej| for fuiidamenui morality we should not rig p,uriorc|s to * 
cause mass^ralings» jiptally umiecessar| killings, in any nu^c|5ar w|r. If | 
the war ba^^een ca|ised by accident, f^hat wouid be the sense of|uch | 
retaliation. We sho^d never lock ourjclrces info a postu^makilfg us | 
the first to ^ nuchar weapons agaic&t cities. >4 ^ I 

• V • ^ |. , "1; ? 

^ , NIICLEAaPftOUF^AATtOM I 
Nuclear Proliferation is an area whpre both the catalyst role and the 
conscience role of ACDA come into play. The two cbmbine to |nake .~ 
ACDA, a sy:ong.xartd effective advoc^t^- ,The centpl problem is that 
nuclear tecHnology^pan serve both destructive and peacefuI cndSj^and^ 
to the greatest extent possible, we have^tb separate these two. It isj^rdly ' 
surprising riven t^ intermingling tliat our ways of dealing wirti the 
nuclear prince on earth has pulled ^ in two inconsistent directions " 
over the last 20 years. We havtf tried Ijy one means and thcp another to ^ 
reconcile tlfis diijiotomy. Now, at las^ oyer the past two years we have ' 

" worked out a consistent policy on the export of reactors and nuclear 
fuels, on cooperation with other* exporting countries, ar^d/^on* 
Internationa) safeguards. ^ ' * i ^ \ , ^ 

. Let me^ientilh some specifics. T^e present administratrbn fully 
recognizes, as have previous administrations, the importance of our 

' alliance dOinmitmfeiits in restraining the spreifti of the bd&b. W<i have"^ 
made special efforts to strengthen these alliance commitments: con- 
trols on our^exports of dangerousitjuciear materials and sehsitive^* 
technology have been tightened; ' more efficient^rocedures for 
separating |he exports that must be stopped from those thfit wewant to^ 
permit haye been developed; and more rigorous standards on 
agreements governing such exports,^ atnd agreements for'cooperation" 
have been established. ACDA is deeply involved in all of this. There has- 
been set up in Washington a so-called backstopping committee dealing 
with these export questions in the "area which was once th^province of a' 
single agency, the Atomic Energy Commission. ACDA now chaiw ibi^ 
comnuttee;|.which.also includes the^tate Department ji|d the Energy 
Research and D^wlopmeni Admimstration (ERDA). ' ' 

To improve physical security, we have developed new protective 
devices at home, secured a new international comprehension of the 
risks, and improved cooperation with principal suppliey nations. A set 
of guidelines has been agreed to that impose^ommon standards on 
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^ ' ' \ i , ^ . ^ 'V 

nuckar exports, Of.cpursc, th^ is room for impripvcmcnt. We want to^ 
go fimhcr;*'" hf y 

ACDA» fo^ tW^t time^is now involved in all these decisions on 
nuckar exports- XCDA has been successful in pushing for specific 
measures such jts stopping the import of certain reprocessing plants or 
achiemg the return of certain fuel There has been criticism that these 
steps in the non-proliferation area fall far short of our ideal. We know 
full well that farther efforts have to be made. However, we have niade 
more progress.pa this area in the last two years than has been 'made in the 
last 20. ACD>^, I would claim, has been Ujie central advocate in this 
process. ' 
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